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JUDGE ORLANDO C. HOWE 
SoMEWHAT oF His Lire aNp Lerrers 


By F. I. Herriorr 
Professor in Drake University 


[Continued] 


Part IT ]—CorresponDENCE—1863-1865 
I 


Judge Howe enlisted first, as already indicated, in the 
Highth Iowa Cavalry, a regiment authorized under a special 
order of the War Department at Washington. He held a 
commission as a second lieutenant, and was mustered into 
service at Davenport on June 5, 1863. His career in the Eighth 
is not certain: but from a letter addressed him by Captain 
William M. Hoxie of Company M it may be inferred that he 
was advanced to a captaincy. On November 30, 1863, Governor 
Samuel J. Kirkwood issued him a commission as captain of 
Company L of the Ninth Volunteer Cavalry, and he was 
mustered into the service on the same date.” 

His regiment was ordered south on December 8, going into 
quarters first at old Camp Jackson in the suburbs of St. Louis, 
where they suffered sadly for a few days from low temperature 
and lack of tents and camp equipment. On the 16th they were 
transferred to Benton Barracks, where they remained until 

96 Judge Howe’s papers contain both commissions referred to above: but 
the Roster and Record of Iowa Soldiers does not record his name or appoint- 


ment in the Roster of the Line Officers of the Bighth Regiment of Iowa Cavalry. 
See Volume IV, pp. 1507-1525, 

For officers and men and movements of the Ninth Regiment, Ibid., pp. 
16438-1658. 

In footnotes following which give the names of members of Captain Howe's 
company of regimental associates reliance has been upon the Koster herein 
cited, unless otherwise stated. 
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April, 1864, undergoing severe training. This regiment’s 
officers, unlike those of earlier regiments, had to pass a rigid 
examination in the ‘‘technicalities of cavalry tactics and army 
regulations,’’ that kept the officers on the anxious seat until 
it was over.” 

The Ninth Iowa Cavalry was ordered on April 14, 1864, to 
proceed to Rolla, Missouri, with Little Rock, Arkansas, as its 
destination; but the defeat of General Banks’s Red River 
expedition caused a change of plans and on May 19 they went 
into quarters at Devall’s Bluff which was then the main dis- 
tribution point in the movement of troops and supplies for 
the southwestern campaigns. Here for the next year and more 
the regiment was held for the most part, intermittently going 
on scouting and foraging expeditions, and various military 
forays in pursuit of sundry guerrilla bands that infested that 
portion of Arkansas. The operations of the Confederate 
generals, Price and Shelby, occupied the energies and time of 
the various regiments brigaded together. 


IT 


Captain Howe’s letters from Missouri and Arkansas, in 
consequence of the conditions in camp affording him more time 
for leisurely composition, are more varied and thus more inter- 
esting and instructive reading than his earlier letters previ- 
ously printed. He is more expansive in his descriptions of 
people and landscapes that attracted him. They give us, too, 
the feelings and trials of one who was not exactly on the 
ground with the private soldiers and yet who was not far up 
in the official ranks. We may suspect—and with much reason, 
too—that Captain Howe entered into the feelings of the men 
of his company, or regiment, more easily than he did into the 
feelings and attitudes of the higher officials of his regiment, 
brigade, or corps. There is a constant modesty and unpre- 
tentiousness about the man and his letters that are engaging; 
and these facts enhance their verity and value. Captain 
Howe’s practice as a lawyer probably induced the careful con- 
cern for moderate statement one may observe in all of his 
letters. 


97 Roster and Record of Iowa Soldiers, Vol. IV, p. 1644. 
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His letters are uniformly serious in tone; but here and there 
he allows his sense of humor to play about the subject of a 
paragraph, and anon a flash of gentle humor illumines a page. 
Thus in the first letter of his that we have from Benton Bar- 
racks (Feb. 15, 1864) he indulges in various facetious flings 
anent a photograph of himself in his uniform as a captain 
which he sends home.” In his letter of June 8 there is a deli- 
cious bit in referring to the traditions respecting the origins 
of the natives in the region roundabout Ashley’s Station, 
Arkansas, where his regiment was then encamped: 

The Rackensacks do not inhabit the prairies but live in the timber 
and swamps and bayous. They are said to be amphibian, and some of 
the men say they have ascertained that the people, especially the females, 


have rudiments of fins, but of course you know I am too modest to 
ascertain the truth as to this. 


Obviously Captain Howe and his men were more or less 
familiar with Darwin’s evolutionary theories then splitting 
the heavens and disturbing the peace of the saints. 

Anon here and there in his letters there is a genial lambant 
eynicisms that gives a tang to some of his observations and 
discloses that he was not unobservant of the ways of the world 
and the doings of Demos. For many reasons—anxieties about 
business at home, his health, ete-——Captain Howe was anxious 
to obtain a furlough, and had made application for one, but 
he had withdrawn it because of his improving health, and 
anent the matter he quietly observes August 31, 1864: ‘‘You 
may wonder why some can get leave of absence and others not, 
but you need not wonder at nothing in the army unless it be 
common sense which is rare here.’’ In his letter of July 19, 
1864, he asked Mrs. Howe if the society in Newton concerned 
with promoting the physicial comforts of the men in camp 
and on the march could not forward some needed articles, 
medicines, ete., direct to the camp, and then he put a query, 
‘‘or does it all go to some general fund and thus become sub- 
ject to the Cireumlocution office?’’ Apparently he was familiar 
with Dickens’ famous descriptions of governmental work in 
Little Dorrit. 


98 See frontispiece. 
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III 


Mrs. Howe’s letters confirm Mr. R. A. Smith’s recollections 
and characterization of her ability, disposition and versatility. 
She was mentally alert and keen in her observations of men 
and things. She had a facile pen and a lighter touch in 
description than Judge Howe, although she was always earnest 
in narrative. Her sentences are clear-cut, and in general more 
concise than the latter’s. She was more conscious in phrasing 
her letters than Judge Howe was. Occasionally she quotes her 
favorite poets or throws in an allusion with a literary flavor ; 
and she shows that she remembers her Virgil. 

Her household and wifely cares were always her constant 
concern. The welfare of her husband and children absorbed 
the most of her daily thought and effort. She seems to have 
eared but little for club or social life. Her letters also demon- 
strate that amidst trials she maintained with rare exceptions 
a steady balance of feeling and a reserve which betokens staunch 
character. When intense anxiety gripped her heart lest the 
next news she would hear from the army bring tragic words, 
she might let her feelings go; but there is no display of a com- 
plaining spirit, no sentimental gushing, no assumption of 
grievous personal sacrifices, no outerys in the midst of a 
many troubles against others or the Fates. 

Mrs. Howe’s letters disclose more conscious religious con- 
cern and religious feelings and dependence than her husband’s 
letters do. This difference was to be expected. He was always 
in the midst of the press of practical problems and harrassing 
perplexities, concrete and crowding—conditions which kept 
his mind on things right in front of him. Mrs. Howe, although 
busy with domestic cares and distractions, was not contending 
with the harsh elements, clashing with men and foes. She had 
to stand or sit and wait through the days and in the long 
watches of the night when fears and imagination would riot 
in dread possibilities, and the religious tenets and traditions 
of her folk alone sustained her. 

Mrs. Howe’s letters give us many glimpses of variable phases 
of an interesting personality, of an optimistic disposition, and 
of many fine and solid traits of character that make the Ameri- 
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can housewife, be she on the American frontier, or within the 
crowded urban centers, the major factor in the home, on which 
so much of what is best in our civilization depends, and Wnence 
the chief hope of the future safety of states. 

The letters make vivid the anxiety and trials of those left 
at home by husbands and providers who were in army camps 
or on the firing lines—when the normal income was made un- 
certain, first, by the stoppage of income from the usual source, 
second, by the difficulties of the transmission of funds by hus- 
bands from migratory camps, which was enhanced by the ir- 
regular payment of troops because regimental paymasters 
could not always be certain of safe communications with troops 
in transmitting the pay of officers and men. Mrs. Howe 
suffered no little distress on this account. The housewives of 
those days were not provided with doles because their husbands 
were drafted or in distant camps. Despite many trials she 
was always cheerful, although many times she was sorely per- 
plexed by pressing demands or needs. She was fortunate in 
having to deal with neighbors and creditors at Newton who 
were almost always considerate and lenient, they realizing 
that her difficulties were in no sense due to her indifference, 
or heedlessness, negligence or trickery in avoidance. They 
knew: C’etait la guerre. 

Mrs. Howe’s letters give us many pointed, and often pungent 
observations upon human nature as she saw its kaleidoscopic 
phases in the characters and conduct of neighbors and relatives 
—and the nearness of kinship did not blind or dim her keen- 
ness of vision. Her lively sense of humor frequently flashes 
through or about the edges of her sentences; and such is the 
case often when her heart was sadly distracted with anxiety 
anent household cares and the pressure of urgent money needs. 
Some of her keen thrusts may be appreciated in the following, 
dealing with the efforts of the government to secure enlist- 
ments in the call for men for ‘‘One Hundred Days’’ in the 
middle months of 1864: 


. Recruiting for 100 days drags slowly here, they are doing 
better at Monroe? and other places. 


99In Jasper County. 
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A number of ladies married and single volunteered to take the place 
of all clerks who would enlist and retaining only 13 dollars a month give 
up all surplus wages with their place upon their return, but there is no 
enthusiasm among those who can go and many will not. Mr. G. is most 
industrious in trying to influence others, calling on all professional men 
to go en masse assuring them (the truth) that the country will spare 
them 100 days. Dr. W. replied to him by saying that he would go as 
a private if G. would go and that G. should be Capt., W. said further 
that he would go if any Minister or County officer would volunteer, but 
no. How I do wish the draft would take T., A. and H. with big S. 
and scores of others. 


We can almost see the sardonic smile spreading over her 
features as she penned the words ‘‘the country will spare 
them’’; and we may suspect that local discussion in Newton’s 
families and roundabout her publie square was caustic, 
peppery, and violent as the women of Newton sought by open 
drives and scorching irony and winged quips, to coerce their 
lusty compatriots into enlisting under the national colors. 

The deftness of her pen and the airy fancies with which she 
covers her lonesomeness and drives out the sprites of gloom 
and melancholy that flitted about her may be seen in the fol- 
lowing quoted at length from her letter of May 15, 1864: 


Certainly my dear husband you are very much in my debt on this letter 
question. I have written, this is the fourth in the week, and received 
one in 12 days, now think how impoverished my poor brain will soon be 
at this rate, to say nothing of the starving condition of my heart. You 
must indeed mend your ways or I will take a trip down the river just to 
give you a scolding; now appropos of scolding how are all these military 
men who are so long free from curtain lectures, ever to be brought into 
a tolerable state of ‘‘sub Jugam matrimorium’’ again and all these 
administrators at home will they voluntarily give up the reins after a 
three years lesson of ‘‘ going it alone.’’? I know of one who intends never 
to see a market basket for years after her lord’s return and to forget 
entirely that fires must be built mornings. And as to care and so forth 
IT just intend to ‘‘sleep in the carriage’’ for awhile. You might suggest 
perhaps that the carriage may be a wheelbarrow, just as well only it shall 
not be self propelling. Can you realize how pleasant it is to be told 
what to do instead of deciding it yourself? 


Although often hard put to make ends meet, and sorely 
harrassed by anxiety about the house rent, and nagging worries 
about the family budget, no acid got into her blood, and there 
were no parthian arrows in her facetiousness. 
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There are few expressions of political views in the letters 
of either correspondent during the period covered, although 
during the time the nation’s affairs were passing through very 
critical developments; and it is interesting for Judge Howe 
was always in the thick of polities when at home. But in his 
first letter quoted (Feb. 15, 1864) in his facetious references 
to his photograph he intimates that his wife may infer that 
the man, whose features are pictured, is governed by a ‘‘hatred 
to tyranny, slavery intemperance, meanness, &¢, and still 
more apparent can be seen from the expression a strong 
admiration for Abe Lincoln.’’ He was evidently a ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’ in the best sense of the term, a supporter of public 
authority. Mrs. Howe, likewise, was more conservative than 
liberal, or, better, than radical, for she was liberally minded 
in the large. Thus dwelling upon the horrors of the confliet— 
which she deemed a punishment in part of the people’s sins, 
she said: “‘. ...for so many years, in fact ever since I 
thought at all, I have been an abolitionist, not of the Gerrit 
Smith school perhaps, but a hater of slavery and of the com- 
promises made with it, but I little thought that my husband 
would be one of the many who must stake their life against 
its barbarism.’’ Her conservatism in religion was disclosed 
when she deplored the holding of army reviews on Sunday— 
“«. . . Lam sure it was an offence in the sight of Heaven and 
I do believe that so much needless Sabbath desecration is one 
of the sins which is prolonging this war, and will prolong it 
until heart and strength shall both fail. I wish your Division 
commander was such as [O. O.] Howard—dont you?’’ 

Another fact stands out in the letters. The alluring beauty 
of the region roundabout what was the first real home of the 
Howe’s in Iowa between the Okobojis and Spirit Lake made 
a vivid and lasting impression upon the minds of Judge and 
Mrs. Howe. They never forgot the wooded shore lines and 
glorious sunsets, and the shimmering waves of West Okoboji 
under beams of a full moon. After removing to Newton when 
Mrs. Howe saw an entrancing sunset, or the brilliant colors 
of the autumn leaves they reminded her of the multi-colored 
shore line of the Okobojis. When Captain Howe was relating 
his observations of attractive landscapes seen on scouting 
expeditions in Arkansas in 1863-64 he compared them with 
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the views about the Lake region in Dickinson County, but the 
beauty of the southern views never excelled nor quite equalled 
-the charm of Mini-Wakan. Variable Fates caused the Howes 
to travel farther and farther from the Lakes, but fond 
memories of their sojourn there always made them long to 
return. 


IV 


Captain Howe’s letters, and Mrs. Howe’s also, written while 
he was at Camp Roberts at Davenport, between the time of 
his being mustered into the Eighth Cavalry in June, 1863, 
and his going with the Ninth regiment to St. Louis and thence 
into quarters at Jefferson Barracks—if any were penned— 
appear to have been lost either in the migrations of the family, 
or in the storms experienced at Lynn Haven, Florida. 

The letters of this section (save the first two) were written 
during his period of regimental drill at Jefferson Barracks. 
Because of the delays in the mails the logical order in: pre- 
senting the letters has not been attempted. They are given 
in their chronological order. 

The date of the second letter presented is not certain. It 
is included at the outset of this section because from its con- 
tents it seems to suggest that Mrs. Howe assumes that Captain 
Howe was within easy travelling distance, and Davenport fits 
this assumption. On the other hand it could with almost equal 
assurance be assigned to September, 1864, when Mrs. Howe 
was hoping that he would secure a furlough and knowing his 
hopes naturally expected to see him get out of the coach at 
Newton any day. 

In the letters of both Captain and Mrs. Howe the comma 
is often used in lieu of a period—due to the hurry of com- 
position—but as it is not always clear whether the sentence 
was closed, or whether the writer was simply adding another 
clause, no editorial clarifying has been exercised. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Aug.’ 8th, 1863 
Capt. Howe 


8th Lowa Cay. 
Newton, Iowa:—Dear Sir: 

Have you received as yet marching orders?—I see by this morning 
paper that one company has already gone to the rendezvous but have 
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received no orders as yet myself. If you have received orders please let 
me know also when you intend sending your men down. I have about 
90 men with a fair prospect of soon making it up to 100. 
Let me hear from you. 
Respectfully, 
Wm. H. Hoxie 
8th Iowa Cav. 


Newton, Sept. 8th, [1863?] 
My dear Husband: 

I have not written to you for a long week as I have watched the coach 
every night hoping to see you get out of it. As I got no letters since the 
one saying that you would bring the next perhaps and that you would send 
money soon if you did not come. I think you must be on the road and 
only write for fear something bad has happened and you are not able to 
come. I have company to night, two ministers from Dubuque who have 
come here to the Synod and they will be with me until Monday. They 
are old men one Mr. Newberry buried his oldest son Sunday his remains 
sent home from the Army. He was Capt. in the regular and was killed 
last month on the Weldon R. R. name of the other Holmes. 

If I do not hear from or see you soon I shall not know what to think. 
I have a long letter in my mind but must save it to tell if you come 
tomorow. 

Yours loving and looking 
M. W. Howe 


Benton Barracks, Mo. 
February 15, 1864. 
My dear Wife: 

Your letter came since my last to you but it was not the long one you 
promised, and which you must send, as the Regiment is any day liable 
to be sent anywhere, and I may soon be where mails are scarce. 

I am glad you were willing to judge for yourself in Nellie’s case 
instead of doing just what the doctor’s say. I do hope you will depend 
on yourself much, though of course you will need a Doctor too when any 
are sick. 

Let me know when Abbott! leaves and to what point as I have not 
learned where his regiment is. It is the 13th, is it not? We have lost 
our General Hatch who has been ordered to Charleston under Gilmore, 
so we are relieved from some of the difficulty I wrote you [about]. But 
we are far from being a pet regiment, on the contrary, we are generally 
reported as ‘‘Demoralized’’ but this is entirely false as I do not believe 
any cavalry regiment as new as this is in better discipline or better 
instructed. I think the trouble is that some of the officers grumbled at 
what they thought some swindling operations respecting our fuel &, and 
that you know will never do. Our Colonel is a trump, (if you know what 


100 Harvey Abbott, husband of Isabelle Wheelock, 
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that is) (and a right bower, too).1° There is not a man but what likes 


him and though he will enforce discipline, he is kind to the men. 

I send you my likeness. The straps have so faded that the bars do 
not show making me look like a Lieutenant. What do you think of it 
as a likeness? As a picture it is of course superb from the beauty of the 
original. Can you see the fierce soldier in it or does it show the con- 
templative philosopher or sagacious statesman? The grizzly beard may 
cover all three, but I can detect underneath the surface a latent love of 
some particular ones in Iowa together with a hatred to tyranny, slavery, 
intemperance, meanness, &c and still more apparent can be seen from the 
expression, a strong admiration for Abe Lileom. But that crook in the 
nose indicates disgust for north western speculations. 

But my dear, do you never regret that lovely home that we had formed 
with such toil and suffering? At times I do much, it was so beautiful, 
but pleasant as it was in some respects, and also pleasant to have so 
many relations around us yet the trouble of those years there was too 
much for the pleasure yet I have often been surprised to find a lingering 
hope that sometime I might have our old place, farm and all back again 
for the children’s sake at least, yet it seems certain that if we could have 
our health, children & all, that Central Iowa is the better place. But 
being a soldier a home for us all may be conquered in a still more pleasant 
climate. I would much like to provide a home as soon as possible and 
if I had the money would buy a place near Newton for you in ease I fall 
or perish by disease, but yet I believe that we shall after the war have 
such hard times as we have not yet experienced, for business of all kinds 
is now on a fictitious basis and farming products must then fall, so if 
we are not able now to buy we then can get a home much cheaper than 
now. It would be strange if at last hard times should help us, wouldn’t it? 

I am glad that you find opportunities of being acquainted with some 
of my old business acquaintances, and besides it seems as though you 
were quite successful in picking up soldiers both at home and on the road. 
I wonder if your thinking of a soldier down here does not lead you to 
this. I feel pleased that you seem to think in that way though I do not 
want you to dwell so much upon the army and my small portion of it in 
particular, as to neglect thinking of other matters, or so as to become 
melancholy. Do strike to divert yourself and feel as pleasant as possible. 

Today while writing this the weather was like June, now (10 o’clock 
P: M. or later) it is again winter, freezing and some snow falling. I 
fear you are to have another cold spell. 

By the latest from the south it seems as though the rebels were not 
going to raise their soldiers as fast as expected. Desertions from their 
army are now very frequent. I do hope that a strong energetic display 
of force will end the war this summer coming. I feel willing to do my 
part of considerable sharp fighting to close it up, but may feel different 
when the danger is to be faced. Do you think I will be apt to falter 


101 Col. M. M. Trumbull. 
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when the trial comes? Sometimes I feel as though if danger should come 
when I am in a peculiar mood that it will require all my fortitude to 
stand up under it, yet I have seen danger in worse forms than a battle 
threatens. You all had to pass though as trying a scene as anything 
I need expect. 

I have laid still three days from sickness more properly exhaustion 
but am now well, both my lieutenants are sick, not seriously.1°2 Joseph 
Logston from near Newton and Stephen Welch from Prairie City were 
returned from Small Pox hospital today, cured. They had it light, the 
last one so light they are doubtful whether it was that or a slight rash. 
Thomas Broomhall was sent to the Barracks hospital day before yester- 
day quite sick, fever I think but he is not considered dangerous. Sick 
ones from near Newton are slowly gaining except James R. Gentry who 
does not regain his voice.1°%% JI will write oftener now, will you too? 
How do you like the Colonel’s looks? 

Your husband, 
O. C. Howe. 


Newton, March 18th. [1864] 
My dear Husband: 

I am sorry that you have waited so long without hearing from home 
as I know so well how hard it is to wait without the brain becoming fruit- 
ful with all evil imaginations. I have not written you as often as usual 
the past ten days but have never failed of writing as often as twice in a 
week at least, but my fore finger is still sore enough to prevent my using 
a pen with any comfort or in fact using anything else. 

The Thirteenth is now at home, Capt. Skiff! in command (it was 
Miller’s company). We gave them a fine reception with the best supper 
could be got up. You will excuse the vanity if I say that Mrs. Howe’s 
fruit cakes, (two large really splendid ones) were universally acknowledged 
as never having been equalled in Newton [or the] county. I was very proud 
of their looks as the frosting was superb and our mottoes all legible and 
plain. has changed entirely in looks and to my fancy not for the 
better. He is now more stout than was with a great fat red face, 
he must be 50 pounds heavier than when I knew him. The whole regiment 
being sent home on furlough of course my evil genius in the form of 
returned having been only six days in Vicksburg. I was really very 
sorry to see him but the stay will not be long. His mind is much steadier 
than when he left, but is yet by no means in a sound condition if it ever 
was. He is now very jovial and laughs loud and long. He seems quite 
incapable of keeping money as he buys the most trivial things at great 
prices and has spent I know now far more for conveniences and fixins 
generally than you have done since you have been in service. 


102 Wm. W. Moore, first lieutenant and John G. Rockafellow, second lieutenant, 

103 All four men named were members of Captain Howe’s Co. L. 

104 Harvey J, Skiff, later husband of Lavinia Wheelock, widow Of °8;, i, 
Parmenter. 
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I have heard nothing of Campbell giving up the Press but he is yet 
there and I think will be Mrs. C. visits and calls frequently and I 
like her with increasing like. I am sure that I do not know one item of 
news that could interest you the town is improving all the time and many 
more would stop here if they could find houses. We have yet no prospect 
of a house and I do not know what we will do, but do not fret yet as I 
hope we shall find some place, but rents are very high and I don’t know 
but it would be almost as cheap to board but much less pleasant, I think 
you will have to take me along with you for want of a place to keep me 
in don’t you think so? Lockie! has just come in from the kitchen 
radiant with fun to tell me that has broken a saucer which he thinks 
a joke. I do hope that you will not over exert yourself but am almost 
sure that you are doing that very thing. When the 13th went to Meridien 
was not (by his own account) well enough to go but stayed at 
Vicksburg and his Lieut. took his company. He really looks like a coward. 

I do wish that I could send you some goodies and if you think there 
is prospect of your being in St. Louis long enough to get them I will try 
and find something for you but we have had only four pounds of butter 
for three weeks, it cannot be had here now, but will soon be more abundant. 
I know that now when you are recovering your appetite ought to be 
petted a little and I wish I could help you. Could you get a cheese and 
shall I send you a fruit cake? 

I am interested for us both on the pay question which threatens to be 
a serious one if not relieved soon but we have weathered too many 
monetary squalls to be easily upset by small ones. Linnie has a sore 
finger now and cannot write very well but is talking about it. A letter 
from Mary yesterday says they do not hear from you often and only 
through me or Maxwell. I have written them since you were discharged 
from hospital. You say nothing more of your Cousins. 

It is so very hard to rent that it seems to me that it would be a good 
plan to buy the house that Porter is occupying if I can do it by paying 
when we could get possession, which would not be until October. It is 
valued at 275 dollars and we will soon pay that for the rent of worse 
places. Tell me in your next what you think of the plan and if you think 
favorably write to Bill Skiff and tell him what you will do in the ease, 
or I will see what a bargain I can make. Sherrill has bought the Helfrey 
house and every old hut in town is full. 

God bless and keep you my darling. 


Your wife, 
M. W. Howe. 


Benton Barracks Mo. 
April 14th, 1864. 
My Dear: 
It is now night and our things are all ready to start tomorrow morning 
105 It is not certain whether Mrs. Howe refers to Frank T. or A. K. Campbell, 
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for Rolla by Rail from St. Louis and from there to Little Rock by way 
of Springfield Mo. We should have started this morning but we learned 
that the first battallion which went yesterday had to leave part of their 
horses on the way, so Co. L staid while the other 3 Co’s of the battallion 
went today. The men are all noisy tonight and I have had to go in and 
stop the muss and you will have a confused letter. My Co. are good 
soldiers but when elated are not all strictly total abstinence men and 
there is always whiskey in the Army. 

I will try and get word to you often but while traveling for the next 
trip you will not receive the letters regularly. Do my dear take good 
care of your health and keep up that visiting you spoke of as I see that 
when you have just been out by your letters, as there is not so much 
moping style. I fear that your eyes are growing weak, is this so? How 
I would have liked that visit we have thought of so much but as we can- 
not now meet we can call it postponed. 

Our destination is not one I object to at all, as the country is probably 
healthier than any other southern route as part of the country we pass 
through is mountainous. I hope the Newton people will not be dis- 
appointed in the railroad, as I have strong hopes of some time having a 
quiet home in that vicinity. 

You may think it is like a new start for the war to go to Arkansas, 
but except the time it takes to get letters it seems only an ordinary trip 
to me so many soldiers are passing through from there, It is possible 
we will stop at some point on the route for a month or two to recruit 
our horses some of which are very young. My Co. has the youngest in 
the Reg’t. and Col. Marez said the youngest he had seen in the service 
were in the Reg’t. I have only lost 3 horses while the other Co’s average 
from 6 to 15 each, all because I am so poor a horse tender as a horseman 
always kills his beast to show his skill. 

That examination is over as to me by default as tomorrow would be 
the day and I march then. Lt. [John G.] Rockafellow was examined 
yesterday as I could not leave and he was sent instead and will doubtless 
pass as he has studied hard and has a good idea of tactics. 

I have expressed 80 dollars to you today and sent you 20 when paid 
and hope to get pay on the route if we stop to camp or at Little Rock 
if not and will send you a larger sum then if possible. 

You see my letter is a rambling concern but I am busy and the boys 
are very noisy though very good natured. By the way I get along decently 
with the men and though lenient as the other officers say to a fault yet 
we have a fair discipline and I control the Co. easily while some have 
considerable difficulty. R. can do nothing with them except through fear 
and but little anyway and Moore can only coax and succeeds fairly for 
that way. 

I would so like to see the littlers!°’ tonight as well as the other one. 
Poor Linnie seems to be sick a good deal. I hope to see you in the fall 
as by that time a furlough will have been deserved. The Rebs are stir- 
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ring about Kentucky and Tennessee and some of the boys are hoping 
to have a brush on the way but except guerrilla attacks I apprehend 

nothing. I think the danger less than a solitary journey from the Lakes 
~ to Sioux City any time for the past four years. Yet we may of course 
have a battle and you must not begin to think I am about to fall as soon 
as I start, for the business of the rest of the 3 years or more I am to stay. 

Every one thinks the summer will end the war as far as large armies 
are concerned and the Rebs think so too but they say they are going 
to beat. 

I will write again soon but must go to sleep now I was up night before 
last till morning and last night till 12 and up by 5. I will sleep tonight 
and start fresh. 

Good night and God bless you all. 

O. C. Howe. 


Benton Barracks, Mo. 
April 18th, 1864 
My dear Wife: 

On Friday we were ready for the cars but did not get orders to start, 
and on Saturday saddled up and went to the cars 3 miles to start for 
Little Rock by way of Rolla, on reaching the railroad found there were no 
cars for us, eame back for the night and yesterday started again and took 
the cars, horses and all baggage and reached Rolla in the southern part 
of the state 120 miles from here about 8% p. m. and found a despatch 
there ordering a return of the 9th to St. Louis so without unloading we 
returned and are now waiting for orders. We do not know our destination 
but expect to start tomorrow or else as soon as the rest of the Regt. can 
be brought back from Rolla. Seven companies are there having preceded 
us. This is the uncertainty of the army. I will write you as soon as we 
know where we are going but that may be only an hour before starting. 
Keep writing me here and I shall get some of the letters. Our horses all 
stood the car ride alive, but Perry junior is some the worse for it, hope 
he will be well soon he is too lively for such a trip. 

The part of Missouri we passed through is a most miserable country, 
rough, rocky, sandy, with a poor soil covered with serubly timber and the 
few inhabitants a miserable looking set. 

If this is a specimen of the south the country was hardly worth con- 
quering and the people not worth subjugating, but we can hardly be fair 
judges of the country as everything is compared with Iowa and Minnesota 
ete. while we must not expect to find them equaled unless it be in Texas. 

It is generally supposed we are going to Kentucky and Tennessee, I 
am ready for either and was willing to be recalled from the poor route 
we were sent. 

I cannot hope to hear often from you now, but you must write all the 
oftener or I shall not hear at all. I will write so often to you that you 
will be fully posted up as to our movements. 
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I sent you $80. by express. Send me word whether it reached you. 

The Newton boys are now nearly well: Banks has recovered from his 
hurt, Wert has been here to see us nearly well from the smallpox, Church 
is sick in hospital and will probably remain an invalid. James Drake will 
remain as nurse in smallpox hospital as he is poorly not recovered from 
measles of last summer. James Gentry is fast recovering his voice, can 
talk tolerably well ngw. That box has never arrived though one for Cross 
and Baldwin sent at about that time came through right.1°8 

My dear, you must imagine all the love I feel for you, but I cannot 
express it, how I would like to see you all, but that must be postponed. 
I do not permit myself to doubt but we shall be allowed again to meet as 
one family. : 

That awful crime of Ft. Pillow fill us all with indignation and desire 
to avenge the cruel massacre and I do think will aid in ending the war. 
Such acts show the desperation of the rebels and if we can only defeat 
them in Virginia soon we will have peace. 

Goodbye and God bless you all. 

Orlando C. Howe. 


[Newton] May 5th, 764. 
My Dear: 

I write only a little tonight or I shall lose the mail which closes at 8 
o’clock. We are well. By the evening paper I see we are losing in North 
Carolina and am now waiting With great anxiety for the battles which 
seem to be necessarily soon coming on in Virginia. I am much disgusted 
to see so little alacrity in responding to the call for 100 days, but two or 
three are going from Newton, in Monroe, they are doing much better. 
Baxter George is going from here, he is the only one of whom I have heard. 
Sister Kate Winspear is to be here in June and Maria Long comes with 
her. Jim is going to California soon. He is at Poughkeepsie now. 

I am teaching the children at home this summer and teach Ella and 
Henry Vaughn with mine so as to have some stimulus for Lockie and 
Linnie, Locke learns fast, and Nell also. Linnie is a slow scholar which 
is a great grief to me some times I cannot understand it, how one who 
really knows so much should learn from books so slowly. She cannot 
memorize quickly and is not quick in reckoning, maybe she will ‘‘come 
of it’’ as the Hoosiers say. When I remember her great love of the 
beautiful everywhere and her sensitive nervous indolent ways I am often 
troubled about her future. 

About coming to St. Louis I don’t mean to think anything of it now, 
there is such a long line of if’s to be overcome. 

Good bye, 
‘“Mizpah’? 
M. W. Howe. 

108 Baxter Banks, Daniel M. Wert, Napoleon Church, David Y. Cross and 
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Camp 9th Iowa Cav. 
Near Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
May 6, 1864 

My Dear Wife: 

Your letter of the second is here today and yesterday one in which 
you said you had the dumps. I am some alarmed about your health by 
what you write but hope the summer may improve it. It seems horrible 
to think that I may be spared in the army and you sacrificed at home. 
As to climate it is doubtful whether if Central Iowa is not healthy for 
you, which would be preferable Missouri or Minesota. I hope the awful 
punishment of your loss is not to fall upon me during the war. 

As to peace I believe that it will come soon either by the subjugation 
of the rebels or some patchwork for a few years. It seems as though 
the northern people were now depending solely upon Grant’s success this 
summer and look no further. I do not like this but prefer that a deter- 
mination to conquer at all events should be the feeling even if several 
more favorites of the people made so by circumstances instead of talent 
or genius should follow McDowell, McClellan &¢ into disfavor. We can 
succeed and we ought to use the effort necessary. 

I passed the dreaded. examination day before yesterday and a few 
minutes ago received the very agreeable ‘‘sentence’’ ‘‘ Qualified’? so that . 
trouble is over. 

We are still in camp with orders to be ready to march at one hour’s 
notice and Co. L. shall do so at all sacrifice. I suppose that we will be 
sent into different part of this State and perhaps Illinois if there should 
be trouble there. 

Goodbye 


O. C. Howe 
No pay yet. 


Camp of 9th Iowa Cay. 
Near Jeff. Bks. Mo. 
May 12, 1864 

My Dear Wife: 

I received your letter yesterday and they are not very common 
occurrences though I must admit being more remiss of late than usual. 
Since passing the examination I have been in good health and Spirits. 

The news from Grant, Butler and Sherman is now so very favorable 
as to enliven us all though there is a chance of being too sanguine. 

Banks and Steele’s repulse are terrible reverses for the West and 
there will be a desperate fight in the southwest perhaps in one great battle 
or more likely in a destructive guerrilla war. 

We are hourly expecting an order to march somewhere to meet those 
Guerrillas but know not where we go of course. Two companies left last 
week as we supposed for up the Missouri but it turns out they were for 
Palmyra Mo. opposite Quincey, Illinois. 
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Since sundown last night till now (noon) we have been waiting ex- 
pecting orders for two more companies to start for Central or Western 
Missouri. If orders come and L is one of the Co’s we will be ready in 
an hour for me to start my Co. 

I now think that we will most certainly be needed in this state and 
that Gen. Rosecrantz was right in bringing us back, though at the time 
I thought the matter had no particular intention in it. 

I wish you would send a copy of those lines on Murfriesboro that you 
wrote and I admired so much. I would like much to send them to the 
Sanitary Fair of which General R. is President. If you wish it shall be 
anonymous. 

Do not think me neglectful if I confess to losing that picture of yours 
but I wish another so much that it must be told. I have not been able 
to find it since I was sick, it disappeared with many other things while 
I was sick but without any fault of mine. 

Do write oftener send to me as usual to St. Louis. 

Goodbye 
O. C. Howe 


Newton, May 10th, 764. 
My Dear Husband: 

After a long cold season of wet, and wind, it has cleared away warm 
and pleasant, and just now there is one of those mellow sunsets so often 
seen at the Lakes, which makes it beautiful even here and reminds me 
of the surpassing beauty which seemed at times to rest upon all nature 
there. But I miss the familiar Lakes and the landscape here has no 
comparison with that. Perhaps when we are so spiritualized as to be 
insensible to cold and terror we will transmigrate into that country. It 
has more homelike memories than any other place although they are 
nearly all under a cloud. So far, my dear, was written on Sunday and 
now it is Tuesday and O, how cold, quite a thick ice formed on the water 
pail last night and an east wind this morning is very chillly or freezy. 

I have been waiting some days for a letter as it is now ten days since 
I had one, and while I am less anxious than if you were nearer the 
expected place of heavy battles yet I do not wait long beyond my usual 
time without much uneasiness. Yesterday I went to League to hear Mrs. 
Simmins (State Agent for the Iowa Sanitary Commission) and the 
League disbanded and organized an aid society as an auxilliary to the 
General Commission. 

Tt seems to me that as this matter is now systemized it must [be] an 
agent for much good although much quite unnecessary expense is in- 
curred in its various agencies. I suppose you have not seen much of its 
working personally but what is the opinion of those officers who have seen 
field service. Last fall on my route home from Marengo I conversed much 
with Col. Redfield1°9 and the Surgeon of his regiment in regard to this 
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matter both of whom said that these voluntary aid societies by whatever 
‘name called were of more benefit than the surgeons themselves certainly 
work more than all except surgeons while Dr. Hunter from what he saw 
or did not see, at Vicksburg speaks of them as of (no account). 

I suppose you are through your examination by this time but cannot 
tell how you came out, I can not wish you to fail as it would be a trouble 
to you but it would have some equivalents certainly as you would come 
home. I did not think you would be so long in the army without getting 
further from home and did hope that a whole year would have brought 
the ‘beginning of the end’ more than is now to be seen. 

I wrote you that Catherine is expected here in June, I think my trip 
to St. Louis will hardly be in time for the Fair which I did not have 
much anxiety to see. I think three days at home would work more than 
six in St. Louis, but I think but little of either as among the speedy 
possibilities. Nell is learning very fast and Locke does tolerably, Linnie 
does not learn readily but is not well enough to be forced to hard study 
and she has no will for it. Railroad matters are not favorable to Newton 
at present as the roads are to [go] somewhere west of here, this road 
running northwest from Grinnell to meet the other and then a single 
track to Des Moines and westward, this is the present programme but it 
is very variable. Business is lively here and everything both to eat and 
wear is at enormous prices, approaching what it was south two years 
ago. This does not hinder the sale of things, Mr. Ford told me they 
sold four barrels of sugar now to one three years ago, while we get but 
4 pounds for a dollar, 25 cts. is big price for one pound of sugar and 
this is only brown. 

I hope tonight will bring me a letter and I will not wait again before 
writing. 

Yours fondly, 
M. W. Howe. 


Camp 9th Iowa Cav. Near Jeff. Bks. Mo. 
May 13th, 1864 
My dear Wife: 

The order for the 9th to proceed to Little Rock, Ark, with all dispatch 
came in an hour ago, and we are packing and waiting. Our major started 
for town to see as to transportation, as we do not know the route we are 
to take, but most of us think we will go by River to Devall’s Bluff. 

I think we are needed there, and do not fear the danger more than 
what we might meet scattered in this state. Write both to Little Rock 
and here and I will get the letters after awhile. 

We are anxiously reading the news from the Potomae army and rejoice 
with fear over Grant’s success so far. 

If Lee should be defeated finally, then our fighting is soon over. But 
it is yet not impossible for a terrible reverse there. 

[Other pages missing] 
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Newton, May 13th, 1864. 
My Dear: 

The Littles are all through with books today and are out in the brush 
at play. Summer seems at last to have reached us but was a long time 
coming. On the 11th there was quite a thick ice on the water in the 
house, and nearly all the early tomatoes were nipped, I am now feeling 
so well that I hardly know myself and am sorry that I wrote to you the 
day that I had the dumps. I suppose it is now settled that the railroad 
runs some miles north of Newton, and perhaps this will bring down 
house rent. 

I know nothing in the way of news. People are rejoicing much over 
the Eastern battle news but I think there must be an undercurrent of 
fear, there is to my gladness certainly as a day may change all so fear- 
fully. I imagine that if your regiment had not been ordered back you 
would have seen shot and shell when Marmaduke approached Little Rock. 
Banks defeat on Red River did not involve many from Newton in trouble. 
James Wilson is reported killed and some one named Brothers. There 
is less activity and zeal here in regard to the 100 days service than in 
most Republican towns. At Grinnell the whole College who are old 
enough are going with one of their professors as captain.° We have 
been in this house three weeks today and paid one month in advance 
when we came in and I expect Kennedy on hand the 20th of May for 
another mouth’s rent, which I wish you would send me if you can, (it is 
six dollars) I am not in want of money for anything and am not quite 
out but will be by then. When you send me again and every debt is 
straightened up as it will be I shall feel quite rich. It has often troubled 
me that I cannot make money last longer but it will not. Since the last 
August I have spent 300 dollars and it is hard to tell for what, although 
this does not include some considerable of last summers grocery bill at 
Ford’s. I sometimes fear that you will be discouraged that I cannot 
make less answer but you must know something of the expenses of 
provisions & since you are a housekeeper too. We cannot get a yard of 
calico now for less than 28 or 30 cts. and sheeting is 50. As I made no 
calculations upon going to the Fair at St. Louis I am of course not dis- 
appointed and now have taught my heart to wait until fall, when surely 
you will have earned a furlough I would send you Newton papers if you 
think it worth while. I anticipate much from a visit with Catherine 
when she comes. Eight years have probably changed us both much, but 
we will soon forget that and the old time will come back to us again. 
Abbott is nearing Huntsville, Jim Winspear is going to California. I 
will write on Sunday, day after tomorrow and tell you the news if there 
is any. May God love and keep us in his care until we meet. 

Yours with increasing love, 
M. W. Howe, 
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Newton, May 15th, 1864. 

Certainly my Dear Husband you are very much in my debt on this letter 
question. I have written, this is the fourth in the week, and received one 
in 12 days, now think how impoverished my poor brain will soon be at 
this rate, to say nothing of the starving condition of my heart. You 
must indeed mend your ways or I will take a trip down the river just to 
give you a scolding; now apropos of scolding, how are all these military 
men who are so long free from curtain lectures ever to be brought into 
a tolerable state of ‘‘sub jugam matrimonium’’ again and all these 
administrators at home will they voluntarily give up the reins after a 
three years lesson of ‘‘going it alone.’’ I know of one who intends never 
to see a market basket for years after her lord’s return and to forget 
entirely that fires must be built mornings. And as to care and so forth 
I just intend to ‘‘sleep in the carriage’’ for awhile . You might suggest 
perhaps that the carriage may be a wheelbarrow, just as well only it 
shall not be self propelling. Can you realize how pleasant it is to be told 
what to do instead of deciding it yourself? Just now I hear the piano 
at Mrs. Vaughan’s and Ella singing which reminds me that girls are 
rather expensive affairs and useless I suppose. Something like roses in 
the garden, compared with cabbages, beans and such like masculine 
representatives, but they can’t be drafted and won’t volunteer which 
may comfort some mothers. It is a beautiful evening, just sunset, and 
in every direction mothers and little ones are walking fearlessly, nothing 
rude to insult, nothing evil to fear, so was it a few years ago over all 
this Land, and now how changed? And so would it soon not be here, 
were it not for brave hearts, a wall of defense between their homes and 
ruin. Christians are spoken of as living stones in the temple of God 
and surely Union Soldiers if all not Christians are doing duty as a living 
barrier against the advance of sin. I know that I have written to you 
before that this war would lose its worst of horrors to me, if all who fell 
were under the ‘‘ Captain of our Salvation.’’ If to all death were martyr- 
dom it were no further to God from the battlefield than the midst of 
home loves and delights. The past week of battles brings these thoughts 
home closely and while I thank God hourly that you have not yet been 
called to walk through the fires of conflict, I pray that when the time comes 
if come it must that you go not alone, Jesus being with you. Never my 
dearest, almost all of life worth having, never since I could think at all, 
did I know so much of the misery of remorse, when I remember my life, 
and its errors, known to you so fully, when I think of my wilfulness and 
want of wifely duty. I feel that for me to write to you as I often feel 
impelled is only to irritate you or if [not] to irritate to grieve or sadden. 
Tell me often that you do love me, that you still trust in me and look 
forward with joy to our reunion. Oh my husband love letters in the 
long ago were worthless compared with letters of love now. 

I am quite well and hope that the warm weather will make my lungs 
all right again. I have began to fatten fast and am heavier than two 
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weeks ago. When you know that Belles’ dresses have been quite loose 
for me you may know that I was not fat, but am fattening fast now. 
The church bell is ringing and I go. Please write often if you can, 
the letters do me so much good. 
Yours in love, 
M. W. Howe. 


Vv 


The letters of Captain Howe in this section—save the first 
—were written chiefly from or near Ashley’s Station in what 
is now Lonoke County, Arkansas, midway between Devall’s 
Bluff on the White River in Prairie County, and Little Rock, 
Pulaski County, on the Arkansas River. Captain Howe’s alert 
interest in business possibilities of the region are manifest. 


Steamer Sultana 
At Wharf at Memphis, Tenn. 
May 17th, 1864 Sunrise 

My Dear: 

We are just at this point at sunrise and I do not know whether we go 
on or disembark here but may learn before sealing this. 

We overtook Co. B who preceeded us here and part of Co. E went on 
from here last night. 

Last night at sunset we were landing to wood up and the woodman 
called out that it was unsafe as Gurrillas were there and the Capt. of 
the boat cast off, we learned there were 300 just out of gun shot, and 
I was mortified to think we had to leave them without a ‘‘skrimmage’’ 
but there were some circumstances making it almost impossible to wait 
or attack them. 

They may waylay the other part of the Regt. and fire upon a crowded 
boat and do much mischief and leave before a landing could be made. 
We hope to start by 9 O’clock up White River to Duvall’s Bluff but 
cannot tell. From there to L. R. [Little Rock] is 60 miles which I hope 
we will march rather than railroad as it gives.a better chance hunting 
Guerrillas and a much better chance also to escape from them if needful. 

Living is awful on board the boat, 50 cents a meal and such meals. 
I should take to soldier’s fare in preference if it were allowed. 

Write me a letter here as we may change our destination. 

Dr. Wasson is keeping a Drug Store here and I shall go up and see 
him if possible. 

Goodbye 
O. C. Howe 
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May 20th [1864]. 
My Dear Husband: 

I received your letter written at or near Cairo and am glad that you 
are in good health and spirits and I do hope that ‘‘your last chance for 
military glory’’ will be only the ghost of a chance, and that the necessity 
will be over, I know that I ought to be satisfied with your direction as 
the climate is healthier than in the Gulf States and the danger at present 
less than in the Atlantic States. The soldiers from Newton who are 
now at Little Rock had a hard time indeed while on their forced march 
from Camden but those familiar with the facts say that there is now 
plenty of provisions there so that if you are not prevented by rebels 
from reaching the place you will not suffer from hunger there. I fear 
much that I cannot now hear from you often and that you will seldom 
get word from home. All communication is so often cut off in that 
direction that I am already trying to have myself to do with fewer 
letters but it will be very very hard. I had really hoped to see you 
before you left St. L. but I know it was not right for you to leave the 
camp at this time. It is no time for absence when every man is so 
needed for duty. 

I must write only a few lines now, I will write from this time three 
times every week directing where there seems the greatest probability 
of your getting them. I wrote four times Jast week not one of which 
I suppose will reach you. 

We are all well and have no particular trouble of any kind but as 
Belle has paid the last months rent and I wish my turn could come next 
but do not fret, it will be all right some time. Expecting Kate in ten 
days. Good bye, I must not wait and do not wish to tell you just all I 
feel to night of love and fear and hope and trust. God bless and keep 
you ever in His love. 


M. W. Howe. 


May 22nd. 1864. 
My Dear Husband: 

You see by this portentious looking paper that I did again forget 
stationery last night and also that I have not forgotten to write my three 
every week no matter upon what they may be written, 

Linnie has gone to Sabbath School concert from which I stayed at 
home to write. We have just had a needed and most refreshing shower 
which makes the view from the chamber windows very pleasant. I hardly 
ever sit in quiet, here looking out upon scenes of peace and tranquility 
without strong thought. The tender thought of love, almost a prayer, 
for those by whose self sacrifice all this is preserved to us, my Dear 
Husband, egotistical as it may sound let me say that great thoughts 
sometimes come to even me, and for a few moments I feel the nobleness 
of your services. If I could take advantage always of these best moments, 
rather if I did take advantage of them I would become a better soldier ’s 
wife, a better patriotic women, for my dearest, women need all the 
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inspiration born even of enthusiasm to enable them to endure their part 
bravely. I sometimes think that much of the work for the soldiers in 
which so many are now engaged springs unconsciously to them not more 
from the wish to benefit others than to escape from the brooding, sadden- 
ing quiet of their own hearts. There seems just now a lull in that 
terrible storm of battle which has raged so long, but before this sheet 
will reach you it will be broken by a renewal of the conflict and then 
you, and I though widely separated will rejoice together over victory or 
mourn in a defeat, so much seems staked upon Grant’s success that I 
cannot bear to think the opposite, but under every hope there nestles a 
deep fear, a fear I almost dare not read myself. I read of the fearful 
slaughter that marks the line of entrenchments, where the dead in piles 
four and five deep lie, a fearful mangled map of wrecked humanity. 
All these that God hath made and man has marred and from my heart 
comes a fearful and tearful and almost despairing wail—How long, 
O God, how long? Sometimes my faith in Heaven seems nearly shaken 
that such things must be, that martyrdom to so many seems so slow in 
advancing right, and then again the thought can never exist as a band 
of brothers after this wholesale attempt at each other’s destruction. But 
still over all God does reign and the path of duty is the one to follow 
though it lead down to the valley of death. Life at the best is only a 
conflict individually with the ‘‘world, the flesh and the devil,’’ and 
the Christians of the entire Nation ought to be engaged collectively in 
this war which surely is the battle of the Lord if the name could ever 
be applied to any warfare. We have a new minister today, a Mr. 
Barnes!11 who was 18 months in the army and came home sick. He 
preached his first sermon today. I think he will be an improvement upon 
who with his impractical transcendental notions has been so en- 
grossed with proving this world a sort of purgatory for fallen angels 
that he has seemed to have no taste for the ordinary duties of the Gospel 
pastor. 

There was a rally yesterday but I have not learned how many volun- 
teered. I do wish the draft would come and take some of the unwilling 
ones. The long trains of emigants to Idaho excite my indignation to its 
highest pitch, most of them are young strong men and probably screech 
at heart, but I would give more for one skirmish in which they were in 
danger from rebel bullets to enlighten them than anything else. 

I look with great anxiety for my first letter from Little Rock and 
hope that if you get there in safety, that [Gen] Steele will have so large 
a foree Kirby Smith will not attack the place. The children are all 
talking at once and I cannot write more. May God bless you my dearest, 
with all needed health and strength and give you ever that preparation 
of the heart which is from the Lord. Keep my memory green darling 
all except my badness, ever that—out of your mind’s eye, with love, 


all love. 


M. W. Howe. 


111 Rey. H. E. Barnes of the Congregational church. 
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Newton, May 27th, [1864]. 
My dear Husband: 

This has been washing day and I am very tired tonight for although 
quite well now, and no cough at all, I am not very strong and tire quickly. 
If you could see how much I have gained in flesh and color this last 
month you would believe your chance for a fat wife still good. 

I have just read the Davenport daily and find nothing adverse from 
the East and hope that Lee will be driven southward soon. In the daily 
is an article taken from the Independent, which affects me much. You 
have probably seen it, I mean the letter written by Gen. Rice to the poet, 
Whittier, in which Rice gives the death scene of a young Sergeant who 
died of wounds received in that week of battles. Since then Rice has 
gone to his rest also, and it is very pleasant to think of him in connection 
with that letter which breathes so fully the spirit of the brave Christian 
soldier. He who fears only God and sin. What a terrible time the 40th 
had in their march from Camden to Little Rock and perhaps my husband 
is now in a similar situation as the last heard from that vicinity they 
were all surrounded by Rebels. If I ever hear of your arrival there and 
find that the mail communications is not cut off I will have more courage 
to write to you but it is not pleasant to believe myself writing for any 
Guerrilla chief. We here in Newton are much interested now in working 
for the State Sanitary Fair to come off in June. I had a letter from 
your mother yesterday. All are well at your father’s, Katy is there and 
Babcock and Arthur had gone to Minnesota. Robert and Ellen stayed 
there the night your mother wrote on the way to cars. Levinia is teach- 
ing in Estherville, Parmenter has not yet decided where to go, but has 
sold off everything but his stock. The Jasper County men are slow in 
enlisting for 100 days, none but the recruiting officers from town as yet, 
but more may go. All now here who have any patriotism are wishing for 
the draft. I have wished it long. Abbott is at Athens Georgia. It is 
growing dark fast and I send you this short letter the first for a long 
time but if you can get them you shall hear often and I have no news 
to write. I hope your pay day will come soon as I can not see how you 
can manage without money and I would like some as soon as convenient. 

Good bye tonight and another on Sunday. God bless you darling and 
keep you very near to Him. 


M. W. Howe. 


Newton, May 30th, 1864. 
My Dear Husband: 

It seems a long time not to hear from you, nearly 10 days, but from 
all inquiries made of those who know of these matters I must often 
expect to wait much longer than this. Excepting the time you were in 
hospital you have been comparatively free from danger while absent and 
I have tried to think always that ‘‘no news was good news.’’ 

Now I know that you are in the midst of enemies, perhaps at this 
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time in a life for life struggle and my anxiety must increase propor- 
tionally. 

The Press has again been prohibited from publishing war movements 
and I suppose we will only conjecture what is transpiring at the East. 
Recruiting for 100 days drags slowly here, they are doing much better 
in Monroe and other places. 

A number of ladies married and single volunteered to take the place 
of all clerks who would enlist and retaining only 13 dollars a month 
give up all surplus wages with their place upon their return, but there 
is no enthusiasm among those who can go and many will not. Mr. Gates 
is most industrious in trying to influence others, calling on all the pro- 
fessional men to go enmasse assuring them (the truth) that the country 
will spare them 100 days. Dr. Wolfe replied to him by saying that he 
would go as a private if Gates would go and that G. should be Capt., 
Wolfe said farther that he would go if any Minister or County officer 
would. There were many of both kinds there and I did hope some one 
of them would volunteer, but no. How I do wish the draft would take 
Tom, Arthur and Harris with big Shags and scores of others. Mr. Moore 
called here a few days ago to hear from his son, from whom he has not 
heard from for long, also Mr. Banks and Gentry are very anxious about 
their boys. Tell them all to write home as soon as they can, I write so 
often that I forget what I do write, but am almost sure I told you that 
Vine was teaching at Estherville and’ Parmenter assessing. Ellen has 
gone East. One B. F. Robinson from Des Moines called on me a few 
days ago, to buy Dickinson County warrants of which he had heard I was 
the owner of some six hundred dollars. I could not in the time he could 
wait find the fifty or I would have sold it, for his price (25 cts.) because 
I needed the 12 dollars it would have brought, I have it now and will 
sell it perhaps some time. You may have received a letter directed to 
St. Louis in which I wished you if possible to send me 6 dollars for rent, 
as I knew Kennedy does not wait willingly. Belle got some from Abbott 
before it was due and paid it, so that it is safe for three weeks ahead. 
Just this moment goes past two loads of men 25 in each load, 50 recruits 
for 100 days. God bless them all my dear husband and as well as those 
who serve their 1000 days. I almost love every one who wears the blue 
coat, at least I can forgive their errors and magnify all their merits as 
I cannot others. 

The women here are very patriotic and if they would answer to man 
the forts you could have a regiment from Jasper alone. It is very sad 
to hear the little ones talk of their Pa. Poor Nell whom we have thought 
less loving than the others, has been (as all feminines are so often) 
sorrily misjudged. She extemporises sometimes an additional sentence 
to her nightly prayer, adding to the usual ‘‘bring my Pa home safely’’, 
do it quick for Jesus sake. I can see now Mrs. Hawk still wearing the 
mourning color for her lost son, and oh, I think of the acres of graves 
now consecrating Virginia’s soil. 

God bless you, dearest, RE tows. 
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Newton, Iowa June, 1864 
Dear Father: 

I should like to see you We are all well and I hope you are to. 
Seems as if hunting guerrillas is some like hunting indians. A little 
while agd I had a ride on Flat she has a little colt but it is not as prety 
as as her other one. Yesterday Aunt Bell kiled a rattle snake it was in 
the yard and Mrs. Donnel called and asked if Ma could kill a snake it 
made a great turn out and I run and got the ax and when we threw it 
in the road two boys came and played with it. Two letters have come 
to Aunt Kate and we think she will soon be here. Do they have any 
strawberries where you live There are none here this summer. 

If you can read this message I may write again. 

From your Loving Linnie. 


Camp Near Ashley’s Station, Ark. 
June 8th, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

Our Regiment is now in camp on the railroad, nearly midway between 
Devall’s Bluff and Little Rock upon a Bayou, that now furnishes water 
for the horses, but may dry up in August or September. 

Company L has the care of some bridges a mile and a mile and a half 
from camp. There are two block houses which one half of the company 
are in and I start soon to relieve them with the other half. The work 
is easier then for the companies that remain here to do picket and scout 
duty. The railroad from White River here passes over a prairie except 
a few strips of timber. The prairie is from 2 to 19 miles wide bordered 
by the heaviest of timber and though flat in the finest country I have 
seen yet, though very thinly inhabited even before the war. The middle 
of the prairie is flat and probably at times very wet. The Rackensacks 
do not inhabit the prairies but live in the timber and swamps and Bayous. 
They are said to be amphibian, and some of the men say they have 
ascertained that the people, especially females have rudiments of fins, 
but of course you know I am too modest to ascertain the truth as to this. 
The prairie near the timber is level but drained by Bayous and small 
creeks, or rather places for water to run in while there is any. The proper 
crops for this country are cotton (of course), corn, beef and pork, while 
wheat is a fair crop. 

If I were sure that peace would bring safety and quietness I should 
be inclined to settle in this country and run a plantation, but if bush- 
whacking follows the war then it would compel me to stay on the plan- 
tation, and I should prefer Memphis to any place I have seen here. 

I think this railroad will be lined with Northern farms and villages 
in five years after the war and will then be the finest garden in the 
country. Peaches are a most sure crop though smaller this year than 
ever known and are said to be finer than any other country produces. 
Apples are produced in plenty for the few people, but are poorer than 
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at the North. Grapes are abundant and of a fine quality, there is one 
kind that is very fruitful and grow very large, of a white color said to 
be equal to any cultivated kind. If we remain I shall find out their quality. 

News reaches here very slowly. You may direct to me at Little Rock 
as it will be surer to reach me than at Devall’s Bluff. 

My health is good and I think the climate will be favorable to me 
though we have no good water, the best is after a rain. 

We are having many showers now that would help crops if there 
were any. 

Tell me all about your health and how you get along without money. 
The first I can get you shall have. 

Keep a warm place in your heart for me for I hope to return after 
the war and if all is well that may be soon though I hope with fear. 
I was just told by one of the men there was a rumor in Camp that Sher- 
man had surrendered with 50,000 men; too absurd to believe but long 
before this reaches you, you will know all the news. 

I am nearly out of P. O. stamps. Can you order two or three as I can 
not get any here and have not heard that I can at Little Rock. 

Yours in love, 
O. C. Howe. 


Camp Near Ashley’s Station, Ark., 
June llth, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

No late letters from you but hope to get one by next train which 
passes from Little Rock soon. I was at my other station two days (Ft. 
Miner). I have two log or block houses to garrison and use half of the 
company for that and the remainder care for the horses and camp but 
have no camp guards to attend to. My guards fire nearly every night 
either at spies, thieves or animals, probable at each of the three. We 
are having a rainy time but quite comfortable, several of the men are 
sick but so far the climate is fine for me and I think would be for you, 
but such a population as Arkansas has, so ignorant, and servile, whites 
as well as blacks. The men in the rebel army are there because some 
great men told them to go. I astonished one family by mentioning that 
my father was a blacksmith, for they said such men did not often get 
office here. 

It is wheat harvest now but very late, as May is the usual time, I 
have had very good new potatoes and string beans, blackberries are red, 
will be ripe in a week or two. Cattle live without feed in the winter. 
I like the country and think if no better turns up we had better come 
to this State either at Little Rock or Devall’s Bluff, though Memphis may 
be better for me to practice law. We have had an unfortunate and dis- 
graceful affair here. Major , With a party of men went out from 
camp and the Major stopped at a house and sent the men further on. 
When they returned a woman came out crying and claimed of the Sergeant 
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protection alleging that the officer left by them had violated her by 
force and threats of calling soldiers to aid him. The Sergeant came in 
and reported the case to the Colonel who arrested Major and sent 
for the woman’s deposition. The Major is sent to Little Rock and im- 
prisoned. I hear his version only denies the violence and threats and 
alleges pay. This of course lessens guilt, but I do not think a man fit 
to hold a commission who takes a guard of soldiers to ensure safety in 
his amours. We all feel troubled at the reputation this will bring upon 
the regiment for we have been very proud of it. 

The mail has come but brought no news from home but a daily paper 
of the 6th gives us the news from Grant and Sherman who are still 
succeeding. I notice also the contradiction of a report that Devall’s 
Bluff and Pine Bluff were taken. Those must have been strange rumors 
and I suppose you are often alarmed by news of that kind. We expect 
of course sometime to advance and meet the enemy but have no appre- 
hension that they will be so foolish as to make the attack though it would 
be a fine thing for us as there are enough troops to meet anything they 
can send. 

Little Rock and Pine Bluff on the Arkansas are very strong points, 
the latter south of here and Devall’s Bluff is now able to defeat nearly 
all Kirby Smith’s army. 

It is my impression now that an expedition from Little Rock will be 
sent south or south west to meet or rather flank the enemy and placing 
Smith, Marmaduke and Price between them and the Mississippi. I only 
guess this from the troops sent this way, though Texas may be their 
destination. In either case we know nothing as to whether we go or 
remain guarding railroads. 

Do write oftener and just think how you would like me to make the 
excuse for not writing that I feared you would not get all the letters. 
Of course we cannot expect to get all that are written by either, though 
I believe all of yours so far have come up to the 22nd, I believe is the 
date of the last. Direct to Little Rock at present and some to Duvall’s 
Bluff. 

Do the littlers now go to school or do you still teach them as you 
commenced. I do not wish you in your state of health to teach so as to 
injure you in the least but you know how I feel about the associations 
of common schools, especially such as that at Newton, and would cer- 
tainly prefer them to grow up in utter ignorance to being under such 
influences as were there last year, if the stories we were told were correct. 
I feel delicate about writing as to this as I know nothing of matters at 
home and am liable to be misunderstood, but Linnie is growing up fast 
and impressions made now will last always. 

No pay yet. Good bye all and love to all, most to you. 

Your Husband, 
O. C. Howe. 
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Camp Near Ashley’s Station, Ark., 
June 14 or 13th, 1864, 
My Dear Wife: 

I came up from my other station and in an hour got orders to move 
with Major Drummond to Searcy some 50 miles from here. Direct your 
letters to Little Rock as usual. It will be some 12 days before we return 
and perhaps no opportunity for writing. We start in an hour. Just as 
I mailed my last a letter of the 1st came in from you and I was most 
glad to hear so late. It seems you have not received my letter with ten 
dollars in it, I hope it will reach you. 

We have had great rains here but now it is pleasant and not too warm. 
The Bushwhackers are scarce and appear to let us alone now though 
Company A of our regiment lost two men prisoners and one was wounded 
also lost one man killed by our own pickets. So far the enemy has hurt 
us but a trifle, but we have had several accidents. 

Write often and I will write every opportunity. 

Good bye, my dearest, 
OCs He 
Camp of June 20th near Austin, Ark. 
My Dear: 

We are here and not prisoners as reported in your letter of June Ist, 
that met me in the woods. I have heard from you to the 4th of June. 
We have been to Searey and West Point and are still watching and 
looking for the whereabouts of the enemy who are reported to be in the 
country. There are some small parties but we have seen no large force. 

Good bye, my dearest 
Your Husband, 
O. C. Howe. 


[To be concluded] 


AN ORIGINAL STUDY OF MESQUAKIE (FOX) LIFE’ 
EET 


Wednesday Evening, August 29, 1928. 


INDIAN LIFE SCHOOL 


(Talk between Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore and E. R. Harlan on the one 
part and Young Bear and Jim Poweshiek on the other, George Young 
Bear, interpreter.) 


Mr. Harlan: There are two or three new matters that we 
heard of after we were through work last night. One of these 
Dr. Gilmore answered, but we did not get it into the record, 
and that is, How was the flute made that Jim played last night, 
and what is it made of? A lady asked Dr. Gilmore last night, 
after we separated, what the flute is made of, who made it, 
and where. 

Jim Poweshiek and Young Bear confer, Jim speaks: 

The art of making the flute is an ancient art with our tribe. 
We do not know who first made the flute. They have been 
played for generations. Our people love these flutes and 
cherish them. In making these flutes we must first find the 
finest red cedar. It must not have too many knots. It must 
be straight and true. Cut it to a certain length, then leave it 
for a while to dry, to be sure that it does not twist. The red 
cedar, when it commences to dry, begins to twist. They then 
begin to shape out the flute to a desired length, and after that 
the piece is split through the center. They then mark out 
the hollow—they scrape out the hollow, and at the end they 
cut out a few knots (places) for the sound (control) and after 
that they have a wax from the honey, and put it along the 
edge, then they put these together. They take a piece of iron 
or some other hard instrument, and put this plate in between. ° 
They try it in a fixed tune, for each time they have to cut 
some more if it does not sound right. When it sounds right 
they cut out the key hole. For the key hole they burn the 
hole through. There are six holes. And again they try for 


1 For previous days’ records of these studies, see ANNALS of October, 1933, 
page 116, and of January, 1934, page 221, 
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some time, until it can be used to sing the songs. So that is 
the way they make the flute. 

Mr. Harlan: Now let us ask if Jim made this flute that 
he plays. 

Jim: Yes, I made the flute. 

Mr. Harlan: How long ago did you make it? How old 
Were you when you made your first flute? 

Jim: When I was about fifteen years old I began to hear 
the love songs on the flute by all the young men. Each of the 
young men had a flute and as I did not have a flute I asked 
for one, and they made me one. Of course the first flute they 
made for me was a small flute. When I got this flute I tried 
to learn to play, but found out it took a long time to learn to 
play the different songs, and many of these songs that I 
learned are the very songs that I still play. There are hun- 
dreds of these songs and in those days every one played— 
all of the young men had flutes, and so I had the first of the 
flutes because there were some of the old men who could make 
these flutes for their young men, and so after I learned how 
to play I wanted to learn how to make one. The first one I 
made was a small fiute, and of course in a short time I broke 
that, and started to make another. Since that I have been 
making flutes, and from time to time I give them away, or sell 
or trade them, so I never have the same flute for long. 

Dr. Gilmore: .. . . In the first place he said the two pieces 
were fastened with the wax—not the bees’ wax, but the other 
material that the bees used to gum up the opening in the hives, 
which the bees get from various sources. It is a resinous sub- 
stance gotten from buds of trees—cottonwood buds and other 
buds. That is the kind of sticking material used. So here 
comes the first question, What was used before the white men 
came, for the bees were not here? What was used before 
honeybees were here? I suppose glue was used, and here I 
will pause to ask our friends what was used before bees came 
to America? 

Jim: In making these flutes there were different ways of 
using—TI understand, for instance, there were the horns they 
take from a deer and other animals that have horns, and they 
shape these out for whatever they want to make. If they 
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want to make a flute, they take different shapes of horns, and 
there are different ways of making the flutes and different 
sizes and different things they have to use—they never fail to 
make these things, because they know how to do things that 
we now think would be impossible, and so understand the rule 
that was used—they make the glue out of that, and also they 
make a glue out of the head of a turtle, and that’s the way, 
before they made the glue from the bee’s wax, and this glue 
whenever it is used, you put it on once and it stays on. Of 
course, you cannot take it off—you just have to break it off, 
because it holds fast and is permanent. I still have some of this 
elue left that was made about a hundred years ago. 

Dr. Gilmore: The muzzles of the buffalo were used, and 
I think part of the forehead, and the feet, and other parts, 
just as they make glue now, and it would be interesting I think, 
to mention that he still has some that was made nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. I can tell how it was made from the tribes I 
know of. This flute was made in the old time by splitting the 
stick and gouging it out, because they had no way to bore 
the barrel hole. He mentioned a piece of iron was put under. 
The air passed down through the mouth piece and over the 
partition and down through the flute. It is directly over the 
partition. That cut was made down here and the cut was shaved 
so there was a passage for the air. Now for the air to pass 
over, there was a little flat piece with an oblong opening in it, 
set on that opening which has been cut on the top of the flute 
from the mouth piece down to the barrel of the flute, and here 
there is a piece of iron, or rather, I suppose it was lead, so it 
could be easily worked. Lead was used by all the tribes I 
know. What was commonly used, was the shoulder blade of 
the rabbit. That was cut to fit this last place, and an oblong 
cut was made in it, then this ‘‘rider’’ was set on the plate 
made from the shoulder blade of the rabbit, and was tied on 
with a thong and that thong passed over the shoulder of the 
“‘rider’’ and closed the air from the outside, so it must pass 
through the oblong opening. That was what was used in the 
old time. The shoulder blade was used by all the tribes I know. 

Jim: I did not mention that this piece of iron was used 
only on the flute that has been made lately, and these old people 
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had to use that bone before the coming of the white men and 
iron, they did not use any of the metal on their flutes. In the 
spring of each year the bark slips easily from all the trees and 
they take the bark from the hickory tree and they dry this 
bark and in the winter time they make their flutes, and from 
this bark which is now very dry and hard they shape out the 
flat piece, and this of course is very hard, and hard to break, 
and they make the flutes from this, and when they glue this 
on, of course it lasts longer than anything else, and in making 
these flutes, in every one of them in the old time bark was used. 
I have never heard of any one making the flutes by using the 
bones, but used nothing but the bark in old times instead 
‘of iron. 

Dr. Gilmore: That is a new point of information that I had 
never heard before. The tribes I know used only the piece 
of bone. 

Mr. Harlan: This is exactly the type of experience I had 
hoped for, for your information. My want of skill in getting 
this sort of information is letting it go by default, and this 
whole thing is good. It is a fine contribution to the informa- 
tion we and these teachers are seeking. 

Dr. Gilmore: All the tribes I know in the Missouri region 
used the bones, and that is still from the prairie country. They 
can get the bark material at this place here better than they 
can in the prairies. The hickory might be so common among 
the tribes that you know, but the tribes I know didn’t have 
that, but they did have the jack rabbits, so this material that 
could be obtained suggested itself there with the Pawnees, 
the Otoes, the Dakotas, the Arickaras, the Crows, and some 
other tribes in the prairie region. Ot course they did not 
have the hickory except along the Missouri, but the prairie 
form of manufacture and building were, you understand, 
different from the tribes of the woodland. The tepee is a 
prairie form of dwelling, and the wickiup is the woodland 
form of dwelling. 

Now we have spoken of sticking the two pieces together 
and described how the glue was made. He mentioned that he 
has a specimen of the glue, made a hundred years ago, and 
some of the people would be interested to know how that glue 
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was made and carried about and made ready for use. As I 
have learned it, they boil the material, and skim off the skum 
from that, then keep skimming it off until it is a clear liquid. 
And after it is clear of all skum, sticks were prepared about 
the size of a pencil, which they dipped into the glue and 
turned it about and gathered a little glue on the end, let it 
harden, and so continued dipping and cooling it until they 
had a sizable lump on the end of the stick. It was convenient 
to carry about for future use. The way they used it would 
be to heat a vessel of water hot and dip the glue stick into it, 
when the hardened glue which touched the hot water would 
be liquid, ready for use, and when they laid the stick down 
it was hard and smooth, as it was before. That’s the way the 
tribe carried the glue, and put it away for future use. I want 
to ask Jim if that is the way they did it. 

Jim: In making the glue from the horns of the deer, that’s 
the only way they made their glue. They did not have any 
glue from buffaloes, so in making the glue they boiled it and 
would take a stick, and of course while it is boiling they 
dipped this stick in, and took it out aad cooled it off until it 
hardens, and they get as much as they want for their own use, 
then whenever they wanted to use it it was a hard substance, 
then they take the substance and moisten it—sometimes they 
spit on it and sometimes they stick it in their mouths, and 
then hold it by the fire until it melts, and then rub it on what- 
ever they want to use it on and then they glue this together, 
so that’s the way they make the glue. 

Dr. Gilmore: Substantially the same plan of making the 
glue sticks and the form of using them as I described. There 
is one more thing about the use of the glue. The glue could 
be moistened, as he said or by hot water. To make a nice 
smooth workmanlike job of finishing the glued parts a certain 
powder was used to take up the surplus glue, and that powder 
was made from gypsum. The tribe that I am acquainted with 
found gypsum on the plains—the Pawnees and the Omahas 
got it in Kansas. It is a stone that when heated will become 
a white powder, and that white powder would take up the 
surplus glue, and I supposed these eastern people had some 
means of finishing off the glued materials also. Perhaps they 
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had some powder—I do not know whether gypsum or what, 
but they must have had some way of finishing up the glued 
work. 

Perhaps it might be interesting for all of you to know some- 
thing about the method of procedure in finding out informa- 
tion of the old time. 

(George interprets Dr. Gilmore’s question, Jim answers, 
and Young Bear cuts in with information to Jim.) George 
interprets: In making the arrows, and the feathers you put on 
and also the point or the arrow head—well, the glue is mostly 
used, and in order to make this glue, why you do the same 
thing again as in making the flute, and you want to have a 
smooth surface. In order to do this it is done—of course some 
are experts in making the arrows, and some are not. Not 
every one can make the arrow—they have got to be taught, 
and so in making these arrows and applying the glue you 
first take the glue and moisten it—you stick that in your 
mouth, and then you hold it before the fire. Of course it must 
not be too hot, and before it gets too hot you have to very 
quickly apply it on the arrow. You do that all around that 
which you put the glue on, and then the bones of the deer are . 
used to smooth it off so it would not be rough, and the glue 
that sticks on, the surface glue, is scraped off by the use of 
the same bone—taken out and made from the bones of the deer, 
and of course in making their points and putting the feathers 
in they do not only use the glue, but of course the glue fastens 
them first time, then it is tied with the guts and the muscles 
taken from the deer. They tie this on, and then also the glue 
is applied, and in this way the feather does not come off easily. 

Mr. Harlan: Do they use a powder to keep it from being 
sticky ? 

(George interprets Mr. Harlan’s question, Young Bear 
speaks to Jim)—Jim answers: In making the arrows and 
putting on the glue they did not use any powder of any kind, 
although our old people have often told us a certain powder 
should be used in smoothing out this glue, but we have never 
known just what it is. They shaped them out by the use of a 
rock, shaping them out, and so the glued pieces—they put on 
the same glue that holds it by tieing it with the muscles and 
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all and those hold it. Of course they smoothed it—they also 
used a bone. 

Mr. Harlan: I think that will be all we will ask him now. 
My friends [the teachers], you will see that when the Indians 
are asked a question to which you and I would answer yes or 
no, our Indian friends add a little information that they 
would otherwise fail to impart. Now we will ask Dr. Gilmore 
to continue his observations on the flute or whatever subject 
he sees fit. Our Indian friends as well as ourselves, are eager 
for his words. 

Dr. Gilmore: Some of the company have come in since the 
description was given of how the flute is made. Jim said there 
were six holes made and you can see that. He said they were 
burned, and of course that is the way it was done, but in the 
old times they would have trouble drilling, I suppose, with a 
stone drill. Maybe he can tell about that. But another thing 
you will notice. If you touch the flute, you will find a place 
in the barrel for the passage of the air, and for finishing the 
wood, among the tribes I am acquainted with, a certain plant 
is used. They use a plant which is very full of silica. We call 
it horse tail, jointed grass, snake grass, and that plant is used 
for polishing, and I wonder what these people used for polish- 
ing in the old time, before they had sand paper, emery paper, 
ete. I would like to know if that plant was used. It is very 
hard, and when you are using it it will make your teeth grit 
—it is jointed grass. 

(George interprets Dr. Gilmore’s talk. Young Bear speaks 
to Jim.) Jim talks: In the old time there was nothing that 
was impossible for them, because before the time when the 
white men came to our people and brought the implements 
they used to make their things, our people did not have these 
implements, and they had to make them themselves. Of course, 
to make them they must first think these things out and try to 
make things, so it would not be hard to make whatever they 
wish to make, and so it is with everything. In making arrows 
and bows some one must first know the kind of tools they 
want to use to make whatever they wish to make, and so in 
finding things out, in making these tools, it was not the thought 
or the making of the people, but through the Great Spirit. 
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They first pray to the Great Spirit, and the Great Spirit blesses 
them and in that way they find out the things they want to 
make, and in making these flutes they want to make the surface 
smooth—well, in those days they used the rocks, and the flint, 
ete. Sometimes they used sand and ashes, and such things 
as that. 

Dr. Gilmore: You people [the teachers] here tonight are 
swinging in and looking in on the way and getting some 
information of the way they [the Indians] learn, and on that 
matter of the use of gypsum in polishing, the bureau of 
ethnology published an erroneous statement in their report 
of the polishing of arrows, the smoothing off of surplus glue. 
The writer there said they used mica in polishing—that they 
burned it to a powder, and the powder was used to take off 
the surplus. Now you know mica will not burn, and that the 
material burned to make the white powder was gypsum, 
instead of mica. 

Mr. Harlan: I wonder if we may not have George explain 
to the Indians what Dr. Gilmore tells of a mistake in one of 
our books. 

Dr. Gilmore: The point is that the investigators need to 
know more. 

Mr. Harlan: The conversation began on the flute. Any 
other person who is trained like Dr. Gilmore would have had 
the information on the flute only, but now this party of 
teachers has gained authentic information through his pursu- 
ing the matter into the different materials and different points. 
Without his expert knowledge we would have remained with- 
out this complete information from the Mesquakies, and par- 
ticularly the old Mesquakies. Somehow I am aware, Dr. Gil- 
more, this is the first expert information they have ever been 
invited to publicly impart, and they have never exchanged 
with any white man the information you have exchanged with 
them in these teachers’ hearing. 

(Some one asks of what material the wickiup matting is 
made. ) 

Mr. Harlan: Let us see if we can get that answered. 

Jim: I imagine it is made out of bull rushes—cat-tails. 

Dr. Gilmore: That is not all. I wish the visitors would 
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notice how skilfully they are laid together, and they are 
bound together by a needle—that is through the middle of 
the end of the cat-tail. 

Mr. Harlan: Jim, Dr. Gilmore alludes to the cat-tail leaf 
made into the matting. Is it the leaf? 

Jim: It is the leaf. 

Mr. Harlan: Do you make it of the flat part, or the round 
stalk? 

(Jim does not understand the question.) 

Mr. Harlan: When we say leaf, we mean the flat part, not 
the round part. 

Dr. Gilmore: It is the blade that they use, not the round 
stalk. 

Mr. Harlan: Do they use the rod or the blade that bends 
over? 

(George interprets, Jim answers, and Young Bear speaks, 
with George interpreting.) : It is the flat part. If any of you 
look carefully at the wickiup and examine each of those leaves 
you will find that they are all flat—none of them round. The 
round part is not used, but the blades are used. 

Dr. Gilmore: That is what I wanted the visitors to notice— 
that the flat part is used so it sheds the rain, and is very skill- 
fully done. 

Mr. Harlan: On next Sunday afternoon will you get some 
cat-tails and start a mat so we ean see just how it is made? 

Jim: Yes. 

Mr. Harlan: Let me make this suggestion. Dr. Gilmore has 
told us of the woodland and the prairie people. He tells us 
that the plains people had a separate style of habitation, 
and the woodland people had their style. I wonder if he will 
tell us more about these styles of habitation? 

Dr. Gilmore: As Mr. Harlan has said, I was born in 
Nebraska, in the Omaha region, so I know the people of that 
region better than I know the woods people. The prairie, you 
see, is the country without so much timber. These people had 
these materials, and the geographic condition always controls 
the forms of dwellings. There was some timber along the 
streams, and the skins of the buffalo were excellent for making 
the covering of the tent, but these people of the prairie had 
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not only to cut the poles, but in many instances had to 
drag them long distances. But when they traveled any- 
where, going in quest for meat, on a buffalo hunt, or going 
after other products, they had to have portable dwellings, 
and the tepee was the type. Some of the tribes had the 
custom of using four poles for the frame work, and some 
tribes used only three poles. Of course, a camp would include 
much more ground than there is here. The Omahas and other 
tribes have good camps, and these tepees are set in a circle, 
according to the size of the party traveling—it might be half 
a mile in diameter. The circle of each division of the tribe— 
and in the Omaha tribe there are ten divisions—there are two 
main divisions of five each—and as the camp is set it is set 
like the tepee itself. The entrance to the camp is like the 
entrance to the tepee—which is set according to the way they 
travel. And so each of these would have its circle. They had 
a system of placing the tepees. If they did not have a system 
they could never find anything, but each one knew just where 
to go for his own tent, because it was always there. 

Mr. Harlan: Now, I expect Young Bear and Jim are asleep. 
But tomorrow evening we will ask them if there is a similar 
custom with respect to their wickiups. 

Dr. Gilmore: Each nation had its own system. 

Mr. Harlan: Well, we are all probably within twenty 
minutes of our sleepy time, and I wonder if we can stir up 
Jim and have him play that song he played last night. 

Jim plays on his flute. 

Mr. Harlan: Can that be sung? 

George: That is the same one he sang last night. 

Mr. Harlan: The one you sang, but didn’t play with the 
flute—sing that. 

(Jim sings then tells the story.) George interprets: The 
words of the song are repeated over and over. Of course in 
a chorus there are different words, but these words tell the 
story of a certain young couple. 

Once upon a time there was a maid who was of marrying 
age, and her parents were considering a certain young man, 
who was already a mighty hunter. This young man seems to 
have a future before him, and was considered as a likely hus- 
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band of this girl. So they made an agreement between the 
parents that this young couple should marry, and they were 
married, but the girl was in love with another young man, 
and she did not love this young man she had to marry. She 
was very unhappy, and so she told her parents that she did 
not love the one she was living with but she loved another, and 
she was very unhappy, and she could not have a happy life 
and she wanted a happy life—to have a lodge of her own, 
and the rule was that she should serve and try to love the one 
she was living with, and so they moved them to an island far 
away, and they could not be seen by any one, and this way 
they could forget every one and be forced to love the one they 
lived with. However, she could not forget the young man she 
loved, no matter how far away they moved her, and so she 
swam ashore to the main land, and she made this song, and 
the words are, ‘‘I hate him, I hate him! Even from the island 
I could swim across.”’ 

Mr. Harlan: Sing the chorus once more, Jim. 

(Jim sings the chorus. ) 

Mr. Harlan: Now, let us ask Dr. Gilmore if, in his acquaint- 
ance of other songs, this particular story has come to his 
knowledge. 

Dr. Gilmore: No, I never heard this one, but similar in- 
stances and similar songs I have known of. The first part of 
the song is the same—I recognize the first part of it in different 
songs, but the latter part of it is different. It shows the 
borrowing of music, just as with us. 

Mr. Harlan: Will you tell Jim to think up a different one 
for tomorrow night to play or sing or both? 

(George interprets Mr. Harlan’s question, and interprets 
Jim’s answer.): He is not sure he can be here for tomorrow 
night, but he will do as you ask if he ean be here. 


WILLIAM SALTER’S LETTERS TO 
MARY ANN MACKINTIRE 
1845-1846 


By Pure D. JorpAan 


[Continued] 


This is the second of a series of edited excerpts from the 
letters of Dr. William Salter, a member of the famous Andover 
Band in Iowa and for over sixty years pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Burlington, Iowa. These letters were 
written during the years 1845-46, while Dr. Salter was preach- 
ing at Maquoketa and Burlington, to Miss Mary Ann Mackin- 
tire, his fiancée, of Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


Maquoketa, Iowa. October 4, 1845. 
[Dear Mary:] 

.... This week has been of chilly blustering weather, and a little cold 
with the sickness and death around me have perhaps too much perturbed 
me. Having heard that Mr. Smith, a missionary of the A. H. M. 8S. at 
Bellevue who came into this country in June was sick, I went to see him. 
I found him just recovering from ague and bilious fever. He thinks 
that he cannot have his health in this country and so is about returning 
home (Litchfield, Maine). I endeavored to encourage him and urged him 
to go home with me, promising to nurse him the best I could, but his head 
is set in getting by his mother’s fireside. He thought of leaving this 
Wie chou € I got some cold in riding, was overtaken by two showers, and 
should have rested this week, but have been called on to visit the sick and 
attend funerals. I am much better today. So much sickness is indeed 
very distressing. There are very few families in which some are not or 
have not been sick. The whole country shares in the calamity. I saw 
this afternoon a gentleman from Rock River who says there is much 
more sickness there than here. I hope the people may learn righteous- 
ness, but at present the sickness is so extensive that little else can be 
thought of than the care of the sick. I cannot but hope that as cold 
weather is setting in health will return. I feel that I cannot be too thank- 
ful for that kind Providence that has watched over and sustained me 
while sickness and death visited so many. How loud the admonition to 
work while it is day for night cometh when no man can work..... 

You will be amazed when I tell you that the last of my written ser- 
mons is number 24, and two years in the vicinity! . . . . I had letters this 
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evening from New York from my father and brother, and Sister Mary 
which speak of Mr. Shackford of Burlington who heard of our matters 
in Charlestown. He was on his way West. He was from Portsmouth, 
N. H., and is probably acquainted with some of your friends. He spoke 
of my good fortune in the highest terms. Mr. S. was sent to collect 
funds in aid of the church in Burlington. He raised $450.00 in drive for 
the church. An excellent man. 

The sickness of the country is hindering every kind of labor. Our 
bricks are just burned, but it is now so late that it is found we shall 
not be able to start our building this fall. I have engaged to have me a 
study built for about $135—14 feet by 22—nine feet high room. It is 
uncertain about my leaving here and in ease I should I think I could 
sell it without loss. I have a very pleasant location. If we remain 
here, I shall build a brick house in front of it next spring, and this may 
serve as a kitchen. .... 

Some of my friends want me to go East. But I have never allowed 
myself to think in earnest of the matter. My father in his last expresses 
the wish that in a year or two I would think of settling in the East. He 
has always wanted me to feel young, telling me that I should not be in 
my prime till I was past thirty, and that I ought not to have much before 
that age. You will not indulge the thought, my dear, that I came West 
from any [desire] for the privileges of cultivated society. I deem it as 
sacred a trust to guard well the temples which the fathers founded as 
to lay in regions beyond the foundations of society. The work in both 
places demands the best men. I desire to be the child of Providence. .... 

Ever yours, Wm. Salter. 


[Dubuque. October 13, 1845.] 

How are you this early Monday morning, October 13, 1845, .... ? 
Now I have my pen in the study corner of Mr. Holbrook’s®? sitting 
MOOI ears I came here from home on Saturday, a very raw and chilly 
day, got some cold which was a poor preparation for preaching yester- 
day. Preached to a congregation of seventy-five in the Baptist meeting 
house. The Congregational Church is getting along very well with their 
house, will have it finished in December. Mr. Holbrook has had to [plan] 
its erection and attended to almost everything about it. Ladies in Park 
Street Church, Boston, and in Hartford Church are sending out boxes 
of articles to be sold at a fair this winter for the benefit of the house. 
The Ladies here have also a society to sew for the same object, of which 
Mrs. Holbrook has the superintendence. She, by the way, I may say, is 
a native of Farrington County, but has lived several years in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. Is a good housekeeper. On my arrival here, I heard 
that Brother Turner has had a bilious attack. I am only now waiting 
for clear weather to go out and see him. The church here is small for 
so large a place, there being about 2,000 population here, only 50 mem- 
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bers. The Methodist church has now the most wealth and largest mem- 
bers of any Protestant society..... 

Last week we had at Andrew the annual meeting of our country Bible 
Society during the session of court. You would have laughed to have 
seen me lodged in a log cabin with some twenty persons, some few on 
beds and many on the floor. But the good landlady gave me the best 
bed in company with an old gentleman from Delaware, formerly an 
Indian agent in Illinois. He had been at one time a prisoner among the 
Indians and expecting to be shot, but was rescued by a friendly tribe. 
Our Bible Society is small and but a few take any interest in it. 

One of the old settlers has just been in to see me. He was here 
18 years ago when nothing but grass and bush were here, where as he says, 
‘fare now four story brick buildings and back in the country is a 
four story mill.’’ He is an old miner. If, he says, this place be so 
changed in thirteen years, what will it be in a century? .... 

Ever yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa, Iowa. October 16, 
1845, 
Good evening, Mary: 

. . . . My last left me on the eve of going to Cascade. I was in hopes 
it had cleared up, but was disappointed and rode twelve miles in the 
rain. I was in a buggy and tolerably well protected so that I suffered 
nothing serious. I stopped at a good woman’s on the road, a member 
of brother Turner’s church who begged so hard to tarry over night (I 
stopped to warm), but I could not. I found Brother Turner better 


though weak..... 
Wm. Salter. 


Davenport, Iowa. October 
24, 1845. 
My dear Mary: 

How do you like this pleasant Indian summer? It is just two years 
ago since I landed in Iowa. May I not say hitherto hath the Lord 
helped me. I am reminded of a walk I took two years ago this evening 
up the bank of the Mississippi at Burlington in company with Brother 
Turner. We got into a retired place and leaning against a prostrate tree, 
united in prayer to God, giving up ourselves to the direction of his 
Providence, and asking, Lord, what wilt thou have us to do? Verily, 
I have been led in a way that I knew not, may I not indulge the hope 
that it has been of the Lord. 

Here am I this morning in the home of Brother Prescott, an excellent 
colporteur of the American Tract Society, who is laboring in this region. 
His wife is an active intelligent woman and useful Christian. Brother 
Hill and wife are also here. Mrs. Hill is a daughter of Deacon Hyde of 
Bath, Maine, an enthusiastic, cheerful, contented, affectionate spirit, 
thinks the world of Iowa and of her field in Clayton County. She says 
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she has no desire to go back to New England except to see her father 
and mother..... We have had a tolerably interesting association, but 
owing to the absence of Brother Adams, who has not yet returned, the 
ministers here, things have been more at loose ends than would other- 
wise be the case. The only two subjects of interest that have been 
discussed were those of a union with Presbyterianism, and Education. 
Brother Robbins had not prepared his paper on fellowship with slave- 
holders on account of sickness in his family and congregation and he 
was excused until the next meeting. 

Last Monday night Brother Turner and wife arrived at Maquoketa. 
They tarried the night which I enjoyed very much with them. Mrs. T. 
was very happy at being introduced to your daguerreotype..... Monday 
we rode here, 40 miles, most of the way over burnt prairie, rather a 
dismal prospect. No town on the Mississippi is more handsomely situ- 
ated than Davenport. It has a population of 900, but they are divided 
into all the different sects. The Congregational church is small, although 
it has some excellent members. The church [has] but little character 
in the community. It would seem strange to you to be in a place where 
Methodists and Campbellites, Romanists, were the leading sects. Rev. 
J. A. Reed, lately appointed missionary agent of Iowa, has just taken 
up his residence here. He was a native of New Windsor and a New 
Haven student, Conn. He has been for a number of years in the West, 
was formerly at Warsaw, Illinois, and last at Fairfield, Iowa. In rela- 
tion to Burlington he says that last summer Brother Hutchinson’s health 
being very poor, he was advised by Brothers Asa Turner and Lane to 
give up that field, and in that case, those brethren proposed that I should 
be sent for, and Brother Turner corresponded with Brother Badger on 
the subject, who recommended it. But, Brother Hutchinson’s health 
being now very much better, so that he says he feels as well as ever he 
has, he has renewed his labors with a prospect of continuing them. 
Brother Reed, however, says that he thinks that though Brother Hutchin- 
son may remain this winter, then he will not stay much longer. In 
this state of things I think that we ought to disburse our minds of all 
apprehension or concern on that subject. I feel very happy that I have 
never opened my mouth on this subject, so that any of my brethren 
could suppose that I was asking great things for myself. What a de- 
lightful consciousness is that of having the feeling of Psalms 131:1.33 
. . .. When I see how comparatively little the brethren on the river towns 
are doing, I cannot but think that in usefulness I may not be behind 
them and indeed that my own field provides well in comparison with 
WN 6 5 6 6 I am going as far as Dewitt today to spend the night 
with Brother Emerson. He has been suffering dreadfully from the ague 
and is now thin as a shadow. Some of the brethren are thinking they 
will have a joke with Brother Alden about his house if he comes single 
handed. The Association appointed the first Wednesday of December 
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a day of fasting and prayer in view of the superview of Divine Influ- 
ence. We adjourned to meet at Tipton the first Monday in May. 
.... Mr. Hill is building a house, 26 by 38, which will cost him 
300 dollars. A part of it is finished and they are living in it. I have 
taken the plan. .... All the members of the Association report that their 
labors have been greatly interrupted by sickness. It is now ten o’clock, 
a boat has arrived on which Mr. and Mrs. Hill are going up the river, 
and Brother Emerson is getting ready for riding home. ... . I preached 
here last week of First Corinthians, 14 chapter, in doctrine: that the 
New Testament does not give us a definite and full form of church 
policy and that God requires wisdom and discretion at our hands in 
managing our church affairs, all things must be done in order, but 
wisdom is needed and profitable to direct in what order. Sermons were 
also preached on the nature and advantages of revivals by Brother Rob- 
bins. Reasons why we should not be ashamed of the Gospel by Mr. 
Hitchcock of Moline, Ilinois—with character and conduct and testimony 
of witnesses of God on the text: ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses’’ by Brother Hill. 
Ever yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa, Iowa. October 31, 1845. 
My dearest Mary: 

.... This has been like most other days in the West, a mixed day 
with me. There is no dull uniformity here. I arose about morning 
from my bed on the floor, having resigned my room last night to a 
gentleman and his wife from Prairie du Chien. I read from 2nd. Hebrews 


ofePaul.on Mars Hill... ... After breakfast .... I got into my study 
and notwithstanding that the children have been very noisy and a few 
interruptions .... I read an interesting lesson in my Greek Harmony 


of the Gospels and wrote about the third of a sermon, when 4 0’clock 
called me to an adjourned meeting of my church, at which the resig- 
nation of one of my elders was accepted, the other was excommunicated 
from the church, and it was voted that we hereafter be governed ac- 
cording to the usages of the Congregational Church. This is the second 
excommunication from the Church, both of the offending members being 
somewhat prominent citizens in the neighborhood and being the only 
ones in the church who subscribed ten dollars towards my support. I have 
had a severe trial with these men. They have been great stumbling blocks 
to the advancement of religion. Both united with the church by letter 
from other churches. I trust and believe the Lord will overrule it for 
good. After this meeting came on supper and chopping a little 


Yours, Wm, Salter. 


Maquoketa, November 8, 1845. 
My Mary: : 
I have just got home from a curious week’s work..... I told you 
in my last that Dr. Reed was to spend the last Sabbath with me. He 
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preached to a house full, We now meet in a private house and as I 
looked upon the various substitutes for seats which the people oceupied, 
I could not but think of Paul and his companions at Melite, who escaped 
from the wreck ‘‘some on boards and some on broken pieces of the 
ships.’? Monday morning I rode to the eastern part of the country with 
Brother Reed to explain the destitution or rather to make him ae- 
quainted with them. We visited a number of scattered families who 
were sorry that Mr. Smith had left them no church [?] in the wilder- 
ness and who were anxious to hear one sent among them to break the 
bread of life. Tuesday p. m. we rode into Bellevue where I had previ- 
ously sent in an appointment for Brother Reed to preach. Who do 
you think was the first man I met? Brother Alden. Even so. I may 
have mentioned that I promised to go sometime or other on a journey 
to Wisconsin with him, and he had taken that time for the business. We 
found an awful state of stupor as to the interests of religion in that 
town, There was but a dozen to meeting. Brother Alden’s plans [made] 
an entire change in my arrangement for the work, so that the next 
morning we crossed the river, rode to Galena, where we had a very pleas- 
ant call in the family of Mr. Kent. 

.... That p. m. we rode to Hard Scrubble, W. T., and spent the 
night with Mrs. Curtis. She has two sons in the ministry at Adrian 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan..... We learned here that we were only 
eight miles from New Diggings, so the next morning we rode thither 
and found Brother Lewis on the eve of going to attend a funeral, whither 
we accompanied him, There were almost 50 or 60 graves in the burying 
ground, After this service, we had a very delightful talk. .... [In the] 
p- m. we rode to Platteville within a few miles of the Platte Mounds 
and described in the Home Missionary for October. Last year I rode 
over them several times, or rather around them, They present a singular 
and wonderful appearance. We spent the night at D. J. W. Clark’s who, 
as we wanted to see Magoun, hunted him up and brought in also Miss 
Johnson and two Miss Buels. We had a piano and good music which 
made the evening pass off very pleasantly. .... I came home on the 
stage (a very black chilly day)..... 


Your own. Wm. Salter. 


Br. Salter’s Study. November 
12, 1845. 

[The following description of William Salter’s study in Maquoketa 
is extracted from a note written to Miss Mackintire by Rey. HB. Alden, Jr., 
a friend of Salter’s and Miss Mackintire’s. Rev Salter then resumes the 
letter. ] 

.... I must ask you to imagine a bedstead, light stand, trunks, book- 
case, stove, and a couple of chairs, crowded together into an unfinished 
apartment a trifle over 6 by 10 feet. You will readily suppose that Br. 
Salter and I are placed in close proximity 


Yours sincerely, 
EK. Alden, Jr. 
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[Here Rev. Salter takes up the writing.] 
Friday evening. November 14. 

- - - - I don’t know as I have told you that I have an air tight stove. 
It is a common new sheet iron one and heats and cools quickly, but fire- 


wood is cheap here. .... The health of the country is much improved, 
although there are many cases of ague yet, generally due to exposure 
and earelessness. .... I am ecclesiastically connected with the Congre- 


gational Association of Northern Iowa, as you will see by the Congre- 
gational Almanac, so that it is perfectly proper to call me a Congrega- 
tionalist, and I very much prefer that connection to belonging to either 
the Old or the New School Presbytery in Iowa..... In Iowa the Old 
School body have been very unfortunate in having as their leaders two 
very bigoted and sectarian ministers who are very jealous of the spread 
of Congregationalism, and who even misrepresent our character, and it 
is to be feared take pains so to do..... 

You know fully about my pecuniary circumstances. I have nothing 
but a salary of 200 dollars a year. I have a library which cost me $150, 
and a horse. And when my study is built and paid for, I shall have that 
and perhaps $100 on hand..... 

Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa. November 28, 1845, 
[Dear Mary:] 

. ... Oh, if we had such settlers as New England first had, we might 
hope that this wilderness world would bud and blossom, But alas, the 
wicked and the worldly and the backsliders are the main settlers of this 
country, and what can be expected unless God remarkably interposes but 
much desolation? Not only must ministers and teachers but pious mer- 
chants, farmers and mechanics must come here with the main intent of 
doing good, And those that take care of the Lord’s cause, He will take 
care of. I preached a Thanksgiving sermon this week to a very small 
congregation, a written sermon however. Most of the people were in 
their fields husking their corn, I have a written sermon for tomorrow 
morning, though it was written six months ago. I have been very much 
disappointed in not having my study finished. This is indeed the West. 
Only think it is not yet covered. I think I have learned this much, how- 
ever, to wit—to go to work about building my house the first thing in 
the spring and to see that it is in a fair way before June. In conse- 
quence of a man getting intoxicated while burning a lime kiln, his lime 
proved a failure and our schoolhouse is in status quo, the bricks being 
on the ground instead of in the wall. When I have many things to vex 


my patience, I bear up the best way I can..... 
Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa, Iowa. December 3, 1845, 


My dear Mary: 
This day has been observed in my church here as one of humiliation 
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and fasting by recommendation of our Association in view of the low 
state of religion. I preached a written sermon .... from Luke Dao 
adapted to this longitude and as you may very well suppose in no wise 
suited to Eastern Churches. .... Monday and Tuesday afternoon I de- 
voted to visiting. Shall I introduce the people to you? Here is Mrs. 
Macloy in a small disagreeable house by the side of a millpond just re- 
covering from an attack of inflammation upon the lungs. She is a good 
woman, has experienced a reverse of fortune and passed through the 
furnace. She was of the Bellows family at Walpole, N. H. Mr. M. 
failed several years ago, ‘‘he took to drink,’’ and though he has made 
several temporary reformations, and now only once in a while uses the 
poison, his character is much injured. He was excommunicated from 
the church last spring. He does business in a slovenly way, so that his 
family suffer. Mrs. M. returned this fall from a visit to New Hampshire. 
She seemed much pleased with my visit and urged me to call as often 
as I could. She has three daughters (young girls) who are in desperate 
need of our Academy. I next called on Mrs. Marshall, a widow in a 
very uncomfortable cabin. She has four little children. Is of an ex- 
tremely covetous disposition, so that though she has means enough to 
make herself comfortable, yet it seems that she would rather want than 
part with her money. Going 4 of a mile down a ‘‘hollow,’’ I came 
to another poverty-stricken cabin and on knocking and pulling the string 
I entered the habitation of a Virginian who for forty years has been 
moving west with the West. I found the old lady in one corner, suffer- 
ing from ague and from a severe cough. She has seemed to be declining 
for some time, though she has lived all her days in ignorance, she pro- 
fesses a hope in the mercy of God, that she may find beyond the grave 
a more comfortable world than this. On another bed were two young 
men, one afflicted with the ague, and the other with an inflammation 
of the kidney. I gave what instruction I could, and rode on a mile 
to visit another family where sickness and death had been this fall. 
At one time the whole family had the ague. Mr. Haines had been a 
Christian in the East (New Hampshire) but has backslided in this 
country. He hopes however that his affliction has been sanctified to him, 
and now expresses self-determination to serve the Lord. Another family 
in which I visited is a young woman who for many years has been con- 
fined most of the time to her bed from .... a state of ague..... You 
may ask if I like pastoral visiting. I may reply that I like it as a 
matter of duty, and as enabling me to keep a conscience void of offense 
toward God and men. And after performing it, I come back to my 
books with a keen relief and I trust with some thankfulness in my heart 
that God has ordered my birth and education in so much more favorable 
circumstances than are those of the mass of men. I am lead to feel a 
deeper interest in the improvement of the social conditions of the poor. 
I am sure this is one of the great problems 


ia) er fey 18) “6 


34 Luke 5:35, But the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and then shall they fast in those days, 
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Friday evening. 

I have just returned from fulfilling an appointment at an embryo 
village called because of contention there. Had a small room of 30 
people who gave good attention. I had ‘‘freedom’’ in extemporaneous 
discourse, presenting some of the reasons for our being Christians (1 Peter 
3:18).°° I was urged to come again, but thought it not best to leave 
an appointment. The place is two miles east on the river Maquoketa, 
and sometimes called Bridgeport, from there being a bridge there. In 
the neighborhood is a Mr. Chandler who was one of the Canada rebels 
whe was sentenced to be hung. At the intercession of a daughter his 
sentence was commuted to banishment to Van Diemen’s land whence 
he made his escape some three years ago. I came down by moonlight. 
I ride horseback. I hope to buy a buggy next fall. The roads have 
been beautiful this fall, and in riding I have often thought how much 
I should enjoy your company. .... They are putting shingles upon my 
study today. It is very cold work..... 

Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa. December 19, 1845. 
[Dear Mary: ] 

.... It has been exceedingly cold for four weeks and having made 
my caleulations for being in my study a month ago, I am poorly ac- 
commodated as I now am. I am expecting, however, to have my study 
plastered the first mild day, intending to have only one... . coat put 
on this winter, and I shall soon be better off. I shall ride tomorrow 
to Mr. Young’s (10 miles) and after preaching on Sabbath at Andrew 
and Dr. Cotton’s and visiting a little, expect to spend Christmas with 
Brother Holbrook (at which time his church hold a fair) when I hope 
to meet Brother Turner and wife. I shall be home again last of next 


Yours, Wm. Salter. 
Sanctum Sanctorum 
Maquoketa, Iowa. December 
27, 1845. 
[Dear Mary:] 

.... 2 must tell you a short history of a regular Western week’s 
life. Last Saturday afternoon and evening I rode to Br. Young’s, I had 
some business with him as one of the Committee of the Andrew Church 
to circulate a subscription for my support. He was from Union Co. 
Penn., where the antislavery fever there runs high... .. So we talked 
till midnight on the great subject. [On] Sabbath I had but a small 
congregation at Andrew and Deacon Cotton’s. The whole community 
is filled up with families who are Universalists or ignorant persons who 


351 Peter 3:18. For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the ee that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit. 
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have never been brought up to respect the Sabbath, or attend public 
worship. .... Monday and Tuesday I visited a number of families 
six or eight miles west of Deacon Cotton’s. Found one old settler whose 
history is quite a romantic one. Dixon by name, a native of Virginia, 
lived in St. Louis or thereabouts during the last war. He has traveled 
five or six times from Illinois to the Silkink [?]*° settlement on the 
Upper Red River which empties into Hudson Bay, driving cattle a great 
portion of the way. He has traveled on the high ridge which divides 
the streams flowing into the Mississippi from those flowing into the 
Missouri. He is an intelligent, gentlemanly man. Tuesday evening I 
preached to a cabin full in which I spent the night, where [I] found a 
Mr. Bradley of family from Boston this last summer..... Wednesday 
I rode into Dubuque, walking occasionally however (to tell the truth) 
of getting my feet warm. I purchased some bedding, and had a pleas- 
ant evening at the Ladies’ Fair. What, however, I enjoyed most of 
all was a good talk with Jane. Br. Turner stopped to preach on the 
road and could not come in until Thursday..... 
Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa, Iowa. January 
1, 1846. 
A happy New Year, my dear Mary. Only think of it, this is 1846. 
I trust you are well and have a heart to praise the name of the Lord. 
If so, let us unite in that inimitable doxology, ‘‘praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.’’? .... I never could write poetry and it is several 
years since I made a rhymn, but as I am in the West and this is 
New Year’s the following just popped in my head: 


Five moons apart, my chosen friend; 

And Love the other five will end, 

Then let us meet no more to part, 

And hand with hand, and heart with heart, 

We’ll join ourselves as long as life 

To be your husband and my wife. 
What think you, dear, of this proposal? 
Please let me know in rhymn or prosal. 


After a severely cold December the weather has moderated a little 
and today has been an old-fashioned rainstorm. The rain comes pit-pat 
upon my roof, The wind is rising and with every heavy gust my house 
shakes a little. It was so late in the season I could not get the under- 
pinning laid, so that the house stands on stone only at the corners. .... 
With my thick boots’ I tramped down to Mr. Shaw’s to supper (about 


36 Dixon and McKnight drove cattle from Pittsburgh, Van Buren County, 
Iowa, to the Selkirk settlements, afterwards called Pembina, the first town on 
the Red River of the North after it crosses into Canada. The Dixon and 
McKnight trail, 1822, is shown in a map owned by the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. The Historical, Memorial, and Art Department of Iowa has a copy of 
that portion of the map relating to the trail in Iowa. 

87 On November 12, 1844, he purchased the following items: overcoat $5; 
shut-in, air-tight stove $5; fur cap $3; a pair of boots $2.371%4; and on De- 
cember 8 a pair of leggings costing $1.00, A leghorn hat, purchased June 23 
1845, cost $2.50, : 
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% mile) and back again. The road has become very muddy. I bor- 
rowed a lantern to light my self back again to bed..... My study 
is delightfully situated on high ground overlooking the embryo village, 
two thirds of a mile north is the Maquoketa and its timber.8 South 
stretches off the boundless prairies, west is a beautiful farming country, 
there being beautiful groves at a mile distance in that direction. East 
on the other side of the road is the five acres belonging to the Academy, 
on the highest point of land in which is the site for the institution, 
being the highest point of land in the neighborhood, and still farther 
east, a little north, is No. 7 Union street. The road in front of the 
house is the stage road from Dubuque to Davenport. My study door is 
some 80 feet from the road..... 
Yours, Wm. Salter. 


[Maquoketa.] Saturday afternoon 
January 10, 1846. 
My dearest one: 

How do you this beautiful, clear, comfortably cold weather? .... 
Well, my dear, this has been a busy week with me. Last Sabbath I 
had a congregation of over fifty at Andrew. On Monday I visited and 
preached seven miles west of Deacon Cotton’s, [and] in the evening Br. 
Turner came, and I was very glad to see him. He is sitting by me. 
We have just returned from preaching. He gave a good written sermon 
on the character of Balaam. Tuesday of this week I visited several 
schools, and returned here in the evening. Wednesday was pretty much 
devoted to reading up newspapers etc. In the evening we had an inter- 
esting Temperance meeting, a good written address from our school- 
master, and good singing, that is, good for this country. Some twenty 
signed the pledge and among these one who had been at times in the 
habit of drinking excessively. Thursday and Friday I expected Br. 
Turner here but as he did not come, I had to preach those evenings and 
visit some during the day. Yesterday afternoon we had a church meet- 
ing and seven united with us by letter. I had hoped there would have 
been some interest among the people at this time, but they are generally 
stupid though the attendance in meeting has been pretty good and there 
is a better state of feeling in the church than there has been for some 
time. There will be no difficulty in getting locks on our doors. I have 
one on this, but the cabins of the people are often without them. 

IT shall want to hear Father’s lectures on economy, but from your 
last letter, for I have been so fortunate (here I left off to have a talk 
with Br. T{urner] about our house, the privations of the missionary ete.) 
as to have received yours of 20th. Dec. [on] the 7th. inst., I know not 


38 Rey. Salter built his study on the two acres of land he owned, Mr, Shaw 
had given him an acre and he had purchased an adjoining acre for $25. The 
house cost $125.00, and its underpinning $25. He paid $63.50 for digging and 
welling the well, and $18.21 for lining it with 5025 bricks. The cedar fence 
posts cost $55, and he paid Mr. Shaw fifty cents to set out two maple trees. 
His taxes for 1846-7 were $6.25, and he figured the total cost to be $318.46. 
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put I must talk to him on the same subject, for a house that cost 1,000 
dollars will make many eyes stare in so new a country, and 500 dollars 
of furniture will give some the impression that we are very proud. This 
reminds me of the inquiry of a man who got me some wood and was 
in to see me this week. Ags he looked at my small library, [he said], 
‘‘Why, you keep a great bookstore, don’t you?’’ To a reasonable ex- 
tent we must not expose ourselves to the prejudices of the people. As 
you say, we want comforts. Extravagence is bad taste and it is bad 
policy. And yet for the Far West I am comparatively well off in having 
a few families who having themselves been used to comfortable circum- 
stances elsewhere, will not be surprised or prejudiced against us. And 
this place, I think, is destined to improve so rapidly that we shall have 
many good families in the neighborhood. There are nine families living 
in what is called [the] town. The country around is settled in every 
direction by a rapidly increasing population. A valuable mill privilege 
on the South Fork of Maquoketa, % mile from town, is now being im- 
proved. I think that in case of building as you propose, if we should want 
to sell immediately we might find difficulty in obtaining a purchase, but 
in a few years we should probably be able to sell to some advantage. 
In this state of things, as you might very well suppose, I feel some 
delicacy about going ahead. .... You will think it strange that I have 
not had time this week to read Milton, but I will do so tonight. 

There are over 3,000 people in this county. It is universally ad- 
mitted to be the next best county after Linn in northern Iowa for 
agricultural purposes. Andrew contains some fourteen families. .... 
I have to visit a great deal more than I like. I would much rather be 
in my study, but the work, though humble, is great. Unless we can 
outwit, outtalk, and outpush Methodists, sectarianists, and deists, Con- 
gregationalists can’t live, much less flourish here. Why, a man told 
Br. Turner that he never heard of a Congregationalist church before. 
He really thought Br. Turner was starting some new sect, and when Br. 
Turner told him there were Congregational churches in New England 
over 200 years old, he looked up, in utter amazement. .... I ride 
to Andrew horseback and preached in the uncomfortable log court- 
INDE G A oc 


[Yours, Wm. Salter] 


Maquoketa, Iowa. January 23, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

.... Last Saturday at Andrew I found a letter from Burlington, 
giving a sad account of things there. I wish I could read it to WOU oo oc 
Br. Hutchinson’s health has failed again, so that he has not preached 
since the middle of last month. The letter says, ‘‘Mr. H[utchinson] 
has signified his wish not to be considered any longer as our minister, 
nor can we indulge the hope that he will ever preach again.’’ How 
hard to have a minister out in this wilderness laid aside. Br. H. is 
very much beloved by his brethren here. How disturbing it must 
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be to Mrs. H. I am not acquainted with her, but report gives her a 
high character. My letter is from Mr. Albert Shackford,39 formerly 
from Portsmouth, N. H. He has a sister in Cambridge (Mrs. Stacey, 
I believe) who used to be a fine girl. He says, ‘‘truth is trodden in 
the dust and orthodoxy is a reproach in Burlington.’’ His brother 
(C. C. Shackford) who was formerly settled near Boston and at whose 
installation Mr. Theodore Parker preached his famous sermon which 
was of the first development of modern Unitarianism, preached to a 
‘moral and spiritual reform society,’’ which, however, vulgarly goes 
under the name of the ‘‘India Rubber and Free and Easy Church.’’ 
He is popular and has a large congregation from the very men who 
ought to be under orthodox preaching. Br. Hutchinson’s congregation 
is represented as scattered and his ‘‘little church discouraged.’’? The 
letter invites me to ‘‘come to Burlington, and see its condition, and 
ascertain if there I could not be more widely useful than anywhere 
else in Iowa.’’. . . . I have sought wisdom from above. I am sure I have 
no desire to go to Burlington unless it is plainly the Lord’s will..... 
Yet the Lord knoweth what is best. I have committed the matter to 
Him, and trust I shall never ask any other question than, ‘‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?’’ I had engaged to preach for Br. Turner 
the third Sabbath in February, so that I cannot leave here until the 
18th of that month, when I propose to go in the stage to Burlington, 
as I have written Mr. Shackford. I shall probably spend two Sabbaths 
there, leaving to return here the 2nd. of March..... I should say that 
I desired Mr. Shackford to write me if that time would be agreeable 
to the Church for me to visit them, and I shall probably hear by the 
2nd of February. .... Burlington is, I know, a hard place. My ener- 
gies will be far more taxed than they have been—but in those things 
I rejoice that the power of Christ may abound in me. But it is strange 
that just at this time as I have at last got fixed for study, and as I 
am on the eve of arranging to build, this invitation should come..... 
You will want me to be where the Lord would have me. If the Lord 
makes the way plain, I shall go cheerfully and gladly. We should find 
much more society there, and if I can be adapted to the state of 
things there and reach the folks that we must reach in order to effect 
much, it will be a grand field of usefulness, but the Church must be 
united, and they must want me for their pastor (as I told Mr. Badger 
in New York last summer)..... 

We have beautiful winter weather this month. No snow of any ae- 
count, not enough for sleighing. Happiness depends upon the mind, not 
upon circumstances. People here are very poor, but as happy as any 
I ever met with. Many have their own joys. A crop of the finest of 
the wheat makes them as happy as a successful year’s business pleases 
the Milk street merchants. .... I have written this week a sermon, ‘‘Sin 


39 The complete story of this correspondence, together with the letters, may 
be found in my article, “Notes on the Salter-Shackford Correspondence” in 
ANNALS oF Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, pp. 412-419. 
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and Its Consequences,’? Romans 5:12,!° and laid it away. .... We 
have no Sabbath school in the winter. Deacon Cotton was superin- 
tendent at Andrew, and Mr. Fletcher [?] here in the summer, Good 
men, but not competent. I have but few good teachers. 


Saturday night. Jan, 24. 

.... My dear come and hear me tomorrow. Take a seat on that hard 
bench. We have no pews in this country. In the p. m, I will tell you 
of the evils of covetousness in making a man (1) discontented (2) envious 
(3) of a grasping disposition (4) leading him to fraud and erime (5) or 
perhaps engendering a miserable disposition (6) in being fatal to the 
existence of religion as (a) it prevents conscience (b) is forbidden in 
the church (c) is excluded from Heaven—the application, I don’t know 
what it will be, for I have yet to write that. I believe my sermons 
are on no particular model—I aim at variety of style, and have not 
been crowded to be anything else than ‘‘ Preacher’? Salter, as is the 
universal title of the clergy in this country. By the way, that word 
lets you into the knowledge of a minister’s business here. He must 
preach. If he can’t do that, this is no place for him. Br. Holbrook 
has sent me an invitation to his dedication next Thursday. I shall 
probably go if the weather is good, in which case I will write you 
from Dubuque on Friday. .... 

Your affectionate, 
Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa, Towa. Feb. 17, 1846, 
My very dear Mary: 
The Antislavery folks have sent me their missionary paper and as 
it is part of my religion to read all sides and then think for myself, 
I will give you a thought..... 


Wednesday p. m. 

I returned Monday after an interesting time at Cascade where I 
exceedingly enjoyed a visit with Br. [Ndwin B.] Tfurner] and had a 
congregation of 100 on the Sabbath. I preached six times, some scemed 
to be affected. Br. T. has some difficulty in his church from the preju- 
dices from an Associate Reformed Presbyterian who objects to the 
singing by the choir, and to the principle of total abstinence and to 
all new manners. Br. T. has done a great work in Cascade, gathered a 
church in the midst of much opposition and out of the most unprofitable 
material. . . . . You will be pleased to hear that we have very comfort- 
able weather now. The roads are in good order and I am expecting a 
tolerably pleasant, though long and lonely, ride to Burlington 


Monday morning, February 28. Bloomington, Towa. 


.... Shall I tell you about my journey? I left home as I had ar- 
ranged on Thursday. The weather became cold and before noon a 


40 Romans 5:12. Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world 


and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned,’ 
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regular Yankee snowstorm from the northeast came down upon me. 
I wrapped myself as well as could be in blankets of buffalo (being in an 
open wagon) and reached Br. Adams at Davenport before night. I 
then found Br. Emerson of DeWitt and enjoyed a very pleasant evening. 
Davenport is a favorite place of many of my brethren of the East of 
our college. The next day I came in on an open sleigh to this place 
where I expected to have met the Burlington stage, but it did not come 
through, not being able to get over the Iowa River, it is supposed, in 
consequence of the running ice. So I am here. I am happy the Lord 
ordered it so, as Brs. Robbins and Alden went to Burlington to see 
Br. Hutchinson last week and were there to supply yesterday. It is 
also supposed that Br. Reed is there. The Congregational church has a 
new house here, built mainly by themselves at a cost of $800. I had 
a congregation of about 100 yesterday who gave good attention! I 
was requested to preach again this evening.42 The Burlington stage is 
expected up today. If it comes, I shall leave in it tomorrow at 3 a. m. 
Br. Hutchinson is said to be failing very fast. Br. Robbins has a pleas- 
ant church here, a number of good families in it, but there is unhappily 
an Old School Church here dividing those who ought to be one. 


Your rhymns, my dear, are very good, 
And if I could, I surely would 

Reply to you in rhymn again 

And bless you for your curious strain. 
But ah this dull and wintry day, 

Are slow to help a rhymnster’s lays. 
The snow and ice and frozen ground 
Afford a dreary prospect round; 

Oh soar, my muse, to nobler things! 
And lend me, hope, thy blessed wings! 
Whilst I may see next June at hand 
And Mary; Mary’s heart, Mary’s hand 
Fast bound with mine, in holy love, 
With raptuous joy like that above. 
Then hearts, ye lingering months away 
And brings that bright and blessed day. 


The village of Maquoketa is south from my house. Houses are scat- 
tered on the prairies..... Our log schoolhouse is near Mr. Shaw’s on 
the other side of the road. Now don’t think of such a village as you 
ever saw, but only of a few poor houses near one another.... . 

This place is 60 miles from Burlington. If I get there this week, unless 
strongly urged, I shall return next week and be home March 5..... 

Eyer yours, 
Wm. Salter. 


41 Deuteronomy 28:1. And it shall come to pass if thou shall hearken dili- 
gently unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe and to do all his com- 
mandments which I command thee this day, that the Lord thy God will set 
thee on high above all nations of the earth. ; 

Romans 5:12. Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. 

42 Psalms 90:9. For all our days are passed away in thy wrath; we spend 
our years as a tale that is told. 
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Burlington, Iowa. February 
28, 1846. 
My very dear Mary: 

_... This has been a sad week, but chastening and subdueing are 
the lessons of life. I mailed a letter to you at Bloomington the first 
of the week. On Tuesday at %4 [past] 2 a. m., I took the stage for 
this place, and had a most cheerless and cold ride.*3. Just after leaving 
Bloomington, we crossed Muscatine Island, a distance of 12 miles with- 
out a house. I made out to live with the aid of a Buffalo [robe] and 
with getting out, running, until we stopped at a cabin to warm. We 
went right in before day, the folks were abed. On reaching the Iowa 
River, we found it had closed the night before. It seemed problematical 
about the safety of crossing, but the driver unhitched his horses, led 
them, one at a time, others drew the wagon over. Sixteen miles from 
here our forward axle broke. .... We arrived about 7 p.m. I found 
Mr. Hutchinson much farther gone than I had anticipated. He is 
very much emaciated, nothing but skin and bones. I found Brs. Reed, 
Robbins, and Alden with him who had assisted him in arranging his 
temporal affairs. His physicians and friends and himself think him 
in the lowest stage of consumption. But there are some singular symp- 
toms in his case. He has labored hard to satisfy the demands of his 
people and worn himself out in their service. .... O what a change in 
him from 1843 when we came to Iowa. He was apparently in robust 
health and had the most flattering prospect of usefulness. Now he is 
a skeleton on the verge of the grave..... Since I have been here my 
time has been mainly engaged in taking care of Br. H. His equa- 
nimity and cheerfulness are truly wonderful and interesting. Mrs. H. 
is very much beloved and esteemed here and exerts a commanding in- 
fluence even over those ladies who belong to the India Rubber Church. 
They have waited upon her with the most unwearied assiduity [Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s child having been prematurely born.] Her purpose is, I 
understand, in case of Br. H’s removal by death to remain here and 
engage in teaching. I think she has been a teacher in the Auton [?] 
Seminary, Mass. She is a lady of dignified manners and winning address. 


I am again reminded by these things of the uncertainty of all that 
may be before us 


Xero toy melne 


Br. Reed and the other brothers left for their homes on Wednesday. 
Br. Ripley of Bentonsport preached here a short time ago with great 
acceptance to the people. I am enjoying the hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Starr, formerly of New York, where I was acquainted with him 
though more intimately with the rest of his father’s family (Mr. Charles 


Starr). Mrs. Starr was from Farmington, Ct., and is a very pleasant 
lady. 


48 The stage fare from Bloomington was $5.75, and Rey. Salter records his 
expenses on the road as $2.25, 


44H. W. Starr. 
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I have not had opportunity to become acquainted here enough to 
tell you of the state of things. Mr. C. C. Shackford has got hold of 
that class of people who ought to be under the influence of evangelical 
preaching and I have no reason to think that I could win them from 
him. They have shown this attachment to him by offering him a salary 
of $500 if he would remain with them, which they will raise among 
themselves, while Br. H. has never received but little over $100 from 
the people here. The Old School Presbyterian church here is small and 
its minister exerting no influence about leaving. They raised, it is said, 
$3,000 in the East last summer to build a church, not only where it is 
not needed, but where it is doing harm. Let Eastern Christians take 
eare to whom they give funds for the West. 

We have very cold weather this week, and the river has closed up. 
I shall dread going home on the stage. The Church wants I should 
stay two Sabbaths and longer, but unless there be special reason, I 
shall leave a week from next Monday. Br. Reed thinks I should do 
more good at Maquoketa than I could here in a long course of years; 
or any of the Brethren think it advisable that a strong man would be 
got here from the East. In this case, unless everything here should 
urge my removal, I shall not hesitate to dismiss the subject. .... Br. 
Asa Turner’s health is poorly. It is feared that he is in consump- 


I have visited in a few families here and find them pleasant. Society 
here is comparatively formed and cultivated from what it is with us. 
.... The Methodists are now holding a protracted meeting here with 
much noise and stir, but the interest is confined chiefly to their 


Wm. Salter. 


Burlington, Iowa. March 
7, 1846. 
My dearest Mary: 

I have barely time to mention that our dear Brother Hutchinson de- 
parted this life at 10 minutes after 3 this afternoon. I sat up with 
him the last half of last night. He was very weary, complained much 
of pain, but seemed this morning as he had for the two or three days 
before. About 12 o’elock an ulcer broke, it is supposed, in his lungs 
and he gradually sunk away in an unconscious state until he gently 
breathed his last. His funeral is appointed for Wednesday morning, 
and we shall send for Br. Robbins to preach the funeral sermon. .... 
I count myself happy in having been able to minister in his last days 
to this departed brother. He was a consistent, faithful, and devoted 
laborer in the Gospel ministry, and has gone to his reward. He was 
regarded as first among his brethren who came to Towa in 1843 and 
was called to oceupy a most important post. Beyond a question he wore 
himself out in his efforts to build up the church here. Oh, that his 
labors may be a memorial... . and bring down upon us the richest 
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blessings of Christ’s Kingdom. ... . You will excuse me for not writing 

more now as I have many arrangements for Br. H’s funeral to make. 

I still walk in darkness as to my future prospects, but looking up 

I find all light. I cannot think I ‘‘take’’ with the people as a whole. 

I try to wish nothing but that the will of God be done. Whether I 

shall go home next week is now uncertain. The ice is going out of 
the river, and in case steamboats come up, I may go up in one..... 
Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Tuesday afternoon. March 10, 1846. 
Burlington, Iowa. 
My very dear Mary: 
I was obliged to write you a few very hasty lines last week in the 
midst of duties devolved upon me by Br. Hutchinson’s death. I had a 


pleasant Sabbath, preached in the morning from Psalms 90: 9,49 and 
concluded with a brief reference to the late sad event. In the after- 
noon I preached from I Corinthians 15:3.46 Let me take you to the place 
of meeting. Let us go down the street (Columbia) which runs to the 
river and a few doors from Water street, which is the river street [now 
Front street], we enter an old store and find ourselves in the Lord’s 
house. The seats will accommodate a hundred persons. At one end in the 
corner is the desk. The singing is poor. The audience is attentive and 
apparently interested. There are a few educated hearers. Mr. Starr 
was of the class of 1824 in Tab.[or] College. His wife was brought up 
under Dr. Partin’s [?] ministry in Farmington, C’t..... 

I have been so much taken up with Br. Hutchinson that I have not 
become very much acquainted here yet. But I see many things that 
would make this a desirable place of residence and that offer some 
reason to hope that if God should call me hither, I might be useful in 
the ministry. The Church here had a meeting last night, and though I 
have no direct or formal information from it, I have been given to 
understand that the Church feels united in desiring my services. In 
what shape the matter may come up for decision, I know not. We 
have left the matter with the Lord, and I truly believe we desire nothing 
but to know his will. I remarked to one of the deacons yesterday that 
it would perhaps be better for the cause for them to get a minister 
from the East, but to this he would by no means consent. Some are 
asking, How long I shall want to be gone in the Hast this summer? 


45 See footnote 42, 


46 J Corinthians 15 :3. For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 

_ On Sunday, March 1, he preached from John 18:36: Jesus answered, My 
kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence; and from Romans 16:8: Greet Amplias, my beloved 
in the Lord. 

On Sunday, March 8, he preached from Psalms 90:9: For all our days are 
passed away in thy wrath: we spend our years as a tale that is told: and 
from I Corinthians 15:3: For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 
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And when I reply, ‘‘Three months,’’ they think that won’t do. .... I 
ean’t think of anything less, but the cause may require some sacrifice 
on our part. Would you let me stay till July, and shall we return in 
September. I merely suggest these things now. There is a possibility 
that we may be called to meet them. The Church has suffered much 
from having Br. Hutchinson away a good deal and sick much of the 
time. They want a man that can and will hang on. They are about 
going on with the House of Worship. They have a tolerably eligible lot. 
The foundation was laid about three years ago. The House is to be 
40 by 60 feet. Two men have engaged to go on with the building, 
putting up the walls and covering it, and this, it is said, will consume 
all the means of the Church. Should I remain here, I shall be in hopes 
to awaken interest enough in the community to have it finished this year. 
There is wealth enough here to do so, if we can only get hold of it... .. 

Br. Robbins arrived last night and is expected to preach the funeral 
sermon tomorrow. Mrs. Hutchinson is comfortable but very weak, and 
we feel will not be able to’ go out to the funeral. Her mind is com- 
posed and resigned. By a very kind Providence Mr. Hutchinson’s sister 
reached here from Springfield, Illinois, the day before he died. It is 
hoped that Mrs. H. will remain here and engage in teaching. It is 
said that some of her friends in the East were unwilling to have her 
come to Iowa. 

Boats arrive and depart and do business here on Sunday. The sight 
of the first boat that came up the river this season excited the wish to 
depart and hasten toyouward. But I must wait. 

.... OC. C. Shackford is going East next month. His sympathies 
are not now with the Unitatianism at all. He is rather Swedenborjianist. 
Thinks the whole Bible the word of God, and that every verse has a 
spiritual meaning. He is an erratic genius. He preaches without pay, 
having refunded the salary that they offered him. 

Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Steamer Lynx on the Mississippi 
March 17, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

I wrote you a week ago from Burlington. And now I am starting 
home that I may hear from you and decide this eventful question, whether 
T ought to break up my present relations and settle on the chureh in 
Burlington. The Lord has preciously led me hitherto and though my 
visit has been a melancholy one in connection with the death of Br. 
Hutchinson, yet I have very much to be thankful for. Last Wednesday 
was indeed a sad day. The weather was disagreeable. O, the agony of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, as for the last time she gazed on the remains of her 
husband. Her afflictions are very severe. She came West contrary to the 
wishes of many of her friends, and now how desolate is the loneliness, 
She feels that she has nothing to live for. I can only commend her to 
the sympathies of a compassionate Saviour, and the mercies of a God of 
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‘all Peace. It is hoped that she will remain in Burlington, and open a 
school there next fall. She was unable to attend the funeral services at 
the church where Br. Robbins gave a hastily prepared discourse on the 
fact that this is not our rest from toil, trouble, and disappointment, and 
showing that the life of Br. H. was not exempt from the common lot. 
He had prepared a brief obituary notice of the departed which will appear 
in the Hawk-Eye this week. Brs. Gaylor, Burnham, and myself also took 
part in the services. After the assembly at the grave had retired, Br. 
Robbins and myself waited as the narrow house of one of our Brothers 
was filled up. At the thought that pressed upon me as I then stood — 
soon thus with me, the dust shall return to the earth as it was, the oak 
shall send its roots and pierce my mould, and my clay shall be a brother 
to the insensible rock and sluggish clod which the rude swain turns with 
his hoe and stands upon. .... 

IT had a pleasant Sabbath. Preached two old sermons written in 
Andover.!? After preaching in the afternoon there was a joint meeting 
and Society and a unanimous invitation extended to me to become the 
pastor of the Church. This invitation was handed to me yesterday. The 
call is about as regular as could be expected in this irregular country. 
They desired to give it to me before I left, and so did not wait to circulate 
a subscription for me and consequently nothing is said about salary. They 
think the A. H. M.S. will grant them $300 and that they can raise $100 
or $150. Think you we could live on such a salary? 

.... I believe that somehow or other the Lord has given me unusual 
favor with the Society in Burlington. At any rate, they profess it and 
their hearts are set upon having me as their pastor. We had prayer 
meeting nearly every evening last week which were unusually well 
attended. There is some interest in a few minds on the subject of 
THEI EIKO, 5g 5 0 While there are many things which make a residence at 
Maquoketa desirable—its quiet retirement, its pleasant situation, the 
prospects of our getting a comfortable home there and an affectionate 
people all (and especially the fact that I have lived among them over 
two years and secured an influence in the country) attach me strongly 
to that spot. I am very sensible to what I shall lose by leaving there. 
But the importance of Burlington, the union of the Church there in eall- 
ing me, the fact of its society and manners being more congenial to my 
early habits and the consideration that the emergencies of the cause 
there may serve to develop the father’s [?] end has given me to their 
highest and most serviceable activity, lead me to think that the call is 
of the Lord—and if yow and the A. H.M.S. and my brothers generally 
advise my removal, I shall accept the call. As this seems altogether 


47 On Sunday, March 15, he preached from Galatians 2:15-16: And I went 
up by revelation, and communicated unto them that gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately to them that were of reputation, lest by 
any means I should run, or had run in vain. But neither Titus, who was with 
me, being a Greek was compelled to be circumcised; and from John 6 :66—-68: 
From that time many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him, 
Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then Simon Peter 
answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life, 
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possible, I will presume to request you to write me next at Burlington, 
whither if I go, it will be in a few weeks. The Church there has suffered 
very much from the failure of Br. H’s health. For a long time his efforts 
were of an irregular character, things have become very much scattered, 
and there is now no time to be lost. The cause in Burlington will require 
an unremitting study and protracted effort in order to make advance- 
ment. I can’t tell you how sad I feel to think my removal there will 
make it desirable that my visit with you this summer be so much shorter 
than I had contemplated. .... If I go to Burlington I am in hopes to 
obtain board in Mr. Starr’s pleasant family. ... . fa 

After waiting all day yesterday for a boat, I went to bed at 10, but 
was turned out at 12 with a report of a boat being on hand. So I sent 
word to Br. Robbins, and made haste and reached the river just as the 
boat was under way. I detained it till Br. Robbins and family came 
along when we put up steam. The river is now very low, lower, our 
Captain says, than he has known it before for 18 years at this time. We 
expect to be at Bloomington at noon, and I hope to be at Davenport to- 
night where I shall take the stage for home tomorrow.’% 

The scenery on the Mississippi is interesting to a stranger, but soon 
becomes tedious and dull. Spring has as yet developed on some sunny 
slopes, and few blades of grass. Nature seems dead. Nothing but 
islands crowded with trees and great banks appear around us. Yet in 
silent majesty this stream rolls on. In a few centuries the wealth of the 
Indies will not surpass, the treasures that will be embarked on this river. 
Everything in the West goes by noise. This is a high pressure boat. 
I was amused to see the mulattoes rattle every plate they put on the 
breakfast table this morning. At one table some of the passengers are 
earnestly engaged in card playing. Here sits your friend solus..... 

Yours most affectionately, 
Wm. Salter. 


[To be continued] 


48 On March 16, he purchased from Mrs. Hutchinson a part of her husband's 
library for $8.40. 
49 The fare on the Lynx from Burlington to Davenport was $2.50. 


JOHN ROSS MILLER 


By C. C. STILES 


The subject of this sketch was born in slavery in the state of 
Kentucky, November 8, 1841, and died December 29, 1923, 
being over eighty-two years of age at the time of his death, 
which occurred suddenly, being stricken with heart failure 
just as he was boarding a street car on his way to work at the 
Historical, Memorial and Art Building of Iowa, at which place 
he had been employed as janitor for a great many years. 
Funeral services were held in Des Moines, and the burial was 
at Newton, Iowa, his former home. 

The writer of this article knew him intimately as he always 
came to me to do his writing for him and to ask my advice in 
business deals. He was frugal and saving in his expenses and 
had accumulated considerable property, owning property both 
in Des Moines and in Newton. He was of a jolly disposition 
and got a great deal of pleasure out of life. He was honest, 
faithful and true to his friends and respected by all who 
knew him. 

He gave me an account of his life. His master was a man 
by the name of Graves, who left Kentucky and located in Mis- 
souri, in Nodaway County, near Maryville. When Graves 
left Kentucky he was compelled to leave a part of his slaves 
on account of their being mortgaged. The holder of the mort- 
gage had levied on the slaves and among them was the subject 
of this sketch (he being a small boy known at that time as 
John Graves) and he and several of the small children were 
thrown in jail for safe keeping. The mother of the children 
was not thrown in jail for the reason that she would not run 
away and leave the small children. This man Graves after- 
wards returned to Kentucky and stole these slaves and took 
them away in the night time. By traveling at night and 
hiding during the day, when the mother would cover up the 
children with leaves, so they were hid in the timber or brush 
and let sleep, they finally landed in Missouri. Here they 
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remained with their master until after the breaking out of 
the Civil War. Excitement was running high in northern 
Missouri and the ’’Paw Paw’’ militia was aiding the slave 
owners in holding their slaves and capturing those that ran 
away to lowa. Among the runaways were four colored boys 
by the names of John Graves, Alee Nicols, Henderson Hays 
and Anderson Hays. 

John Graves gave me the story of their flight from Mis- 
souri. He said: ‘‘They were making preparations to send us 
all down to Texas, so us boys just borrowed two horses and 
two mules from our masters and lit out for Canada. We 
thought that it was just a little ways up there. We traveled 
after night and hid in the brush in the daytime. The second 
day we traveled during the day and landed in Winterset, 
Madison County, Iowa, about one o’clock. It was on Satur- 
day in the latter part of October, 1861. I wanted to get some 
shoes put on my horse, but the blacksmith told me I would 
have to wait about two hours. There was a great crowd in, 
and a company of militia was drilling, so we done got scared 
and left. We had gone about two or three miles and was in a 
long lane when a crowd of men on horseback come on the run 
down the lane after us. They had shotguns and rifles and 
was rasing an awful dust and making a lot of noise. We was 
shore some scared and thought that our time had come to go 
to Texas, but it wouldn’t do any good for us to run, on account 
of them mules, they couldn’t run as fast as horses. One of 
the men after us was riding a big white horse and had a gun 
on the saddle in front of him. He run past us and then turned 
and headed us off. They surrounded us and took us back to 
town, but they couldn’t find any officers to put us in jail and 
while they were lookin’ for the officers they formed a ring 
around us boys to keep the crowd back. They got to talking 
pretty loud and some one dared any one to try to come inside 
that ring, and they hadn’t more than said it than the coats 
began to fly and there wasn’t any ring at all. The men that took 
us out of the ring gave us something to eat and told us which 
way to go, and we wasn’t long in getting out of there. We 
started east and at the top of a long hill we hid in the brush 
till night. Then we traveled by the north star and landed in 
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Indianola the next morning. We went from there to Newton 
in Jasper County. I worked on a farm near Newton the fol- 
lowing summer for a man by the name of Sherer. I took his 
name for you know that us colored boys had no names only 
the names of our masters. I enlisted under the name of John 
Sherer’ in the First Regiment (Colored) Infantry, which was 
afterwards the Sixtieth Regiment U. 8. Colored Troops. I 
served through the war and then come back to Newton. After 
the war was over I went back to the South and learned that 
my father had taken his father’s name, which was Miller, so 
our folks all took that name and I have been known by the 
name of John Miller ever since.’’ 

Several years prior to the death of Mr. Miller the writer of 
this sketch was invited by the Historical Society of Madison 
County to appear on the programme at their annual meeting 
and present an article on the history of Madison County 
which had heretofore never been written. I asked Mr. Miller 
for permission to write a sketch of what he had told me, and 
also to go with me to Winterset, to which he consented, but 
with the remark ‘‘I don’t know about that town of Winter- 
set.’ I laughingly assured him that he would not be court- 
martialed for getting away from the mob that day, nor prose- 
cuted for borrowing that horse from his master, for he still 
insisted that he just borrowed it and said, ‘‘Of course under 
the circumstances you couldn’t expect me to take it back, and 
anyway my master learned me himself how to run away.’’ 


1See Roster Iowa Soldiers, War of the Rebellion, Vol. V, p. 1666. 


INDIAN MOUNDS OF SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 


A radio talk (excerpted) by E. R. Harlan over W H O, 
Des Moines, Iowa, August 29, 1933. 


ie 
How Came THese Mounps? 


We speak of these as Indian mounds; but they are, ordi- 
narily, merely burial places. They are imperfectly under- 
stood even by those who have tried scientifically to determine 
all about them. 

It happens that in Iowa three-fourths of our streams flow 
almost parallel southeastward into the Mississippi River. From 
their upper reaches they first run in the soil, then onward 
to their mouths they are rocky in character. After the beds 
of the streams break down into the rocky country, they form 
low bluffs on one or the other side. 

The ancient Sac and Fox Chi-ca-qua Sepo and Keosauqua 
Sepo (Skunk and Des Moines) so run, separated by an average 
of about thirty miles. 

Southeast of Oskaloosa Cedar Creek rises in the prairie and 
as it flows, splits that ridge or prairie by its rather shallow 
system down into its region of hills and narrow, rocky, crooked 
bed. In Henry County it makes an abrupt turn to the north, 
and empties into Skunk River near the town of Rome. 

Like all its sister streams, Cedar Creek is flanked by Indian 
mounds on all its higher hills. Just now, August, 1933, there 
is much more than usual interest in the mounds in that locality, 
since at least four are under ‘‘exploration.”’ 

Let me attempt my explanation of the occurrence of these 
‘‘Indian mounds’’ on the erests of ridges overlooking all the 
valleys of southeastern Iowa, known to all the white people 
of each generation since settlement in 1837. 

A mound opened in Cedar Township, Van Buren County, 
in the present month, has been explored at least once before. 

I quote from the notes of United States Deputy Land 
Surveyor, Edwin F. Lucas, who laid out the section lines and 
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set their corners, adjacent, on July 19, 1837 (96 years ago) : 


Large wigwam surrounded on both sides [of the section line] with a 
beautiful sugar grove. 


Also near: 


Enter corn field claimed by Finess Killebrew, who is occupant and 
settler. 


Ninety-six years ago a white man’s cornfield was a few 
rods east of a large wickiup’ in a beautiful sugar grove, which 
I have seen, throughout more than sixty years, in use by my 
relatives for sugar making every February and March of each 
year; the grove, or its trees, replaced earlier ones that died 
off. The large wickiup which served an Indian family in 1837 
and earlier, was built as early as 1832, since Lucas saw it in 
1837 in Finess Killebrew’s claim. These relatives of mine, 
descendants of neighbors of Killebrew, still make sugar from 
these trees in 1933; these same Sac and Fox Indians annually 
returned to that ‘‘beautiful sugar grove’’ on Killebrew’s 
claim for some years after. They made sugar there, and their 
descendants now living in Tama County, Iowa, are also making 
sugar along the Iowa River on their lands. I also know that 
the occupants of that large wickiup in 1837 were more than 
one family of Indians, else it would not have been a large 
wickiup. There were at least three families in it when it was 
new, which must have been at least five years earlier, or 1832, 
and each spring later up to 1837. It was probably built to 
take the place of one that had rotted down, and that in turn 
had replaced an earlier one, and so on back perhaps for two 
hundred years. Each may have been but one of a village in 
that region. Time and hunger make no change, whatever 
races and methods do in the scheme of creation. 

Now, that large wickiup in July, 1837, in the beautiful 
sugar grove on Killebrew’s claim served a vital purpose other 
than for sugar making. The two or three families of Indians 
in the spring of 1837, and other years, had built that camp, 
or had repaired an earlier one in a previous fall, to receive 
the Indian families for fishing, trapping and hunting. It did 

1A Sac and Fox habitation was by themselves called a wickiup; by many 


white men it was called wigwam, as early eastern writers usually designated 
every Indian habitation. 
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not cease serving for shelter after the trapping in the fall and 
winter of 1836, or of any year. It continued a home of these 
Indians for their sugar making in the early spring of 1837. 
Each winter or spring it, or its predecessor, had so served for 
hundreds of seasons. Hence that one wickiup had been lived 
in by scores, yes, hundreds of individuals first and last. 

And the sugar grove on Killebrew’s claim on Cedar Creek 
was not the only one in that region. I remember more than 
twenty-five such beautiful sugar groves on the same or adjoin- 
ing streams not twenty miles from that large wickiup. William 
Savage’ trapped, hunted and made sugar on or adjacent to 
the Killebrew claim from 1855 to 1908. From his diary I 
learn that in 1856, and therefore earlier, there were taken in 
or near each of these twenty-five groves the pelts of deer, or 
raccoon, skunk, oppossum, muskrat and otter, all the skins of 
which were marketable, and most all the flesh of which was 
food, both fresh and dried, for later use elsewhere. Mr. Savage 
in and after 1855 shot or trapped on the grounds, not only 
many deer, but wild turkeys, pheasants (ruffed grouse), quails, 
geese, wild ducks of all kinds, brant, pigeons (passenger), 
every one edible and all afforded feathers for sale or family 
use in pillows and beds. Enough eggs of the first three species 
were found for use of the William Savage family in 1855, 
hence for use in the large wickiup and all the earlier wickiups 
for hundreds of years before 1837. 

This beautiful sugar grove was on both the low and high 
lands back from Cedar Creek for half « mile on its right and 
left. A perennial swamp or bog lay between the margin of 
the creek and the remoter base of the hills. This was kept 
damp by occasional overflow of the stream, or of the ravines, 
which separated the hills, in their drainage from their own 
headwaters. The run-off was retarded by rocks. Evaporation 
was delayed by dense shade of the beautiful sugar groves, 
whose undergrowth embraced every species of shrub or tree 
required for use for the comfort or safety of the Indian, and 
became so to his white successor—and that was everything of 
necessity and much for his acquired or fancied tastes. This 

2Oth [Webs oO, heosie 6 as (6 At night I watch my field. At 20 minutes 


before 8 o’clock I shot a young buck killing him on the spot.” “William 
Savage Diary,” ANNALS oF Iow4, Vol. XIX, p. 906. 
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condition, repeated in twenty-five beautiful sugar camps sepa- 
rated by intervals of not more than four miles, on Cedar Creek 
for fifty miles of its lower reaches, and for an equal distance 
of the other streams confluent of the Mississippi River in lowa, 
intimates potentially what was meant when a Sac or Fox spoke 
of the region in his word, ah yo i, ‘‘This is the place’’—to 
worship, to trap, to hunt, to bathe, to be a creature among 
his brother creatures of his Manitou. 

Now, the hilltops between those ravines are where the 
‘‘TIndian mounds’’ occur. They are to be accounted for by 
reflecting on the resemblance in all races, in all times, climes 
and countries of the feelings, philosophies and faiths regard- 
ing the dead. Starting with an understanding of these re- 
semblances, we realize that in the disposition by the living of 
bodies of the dead (except in emergency, war and pestilence) 
all mankind are and have been prone to perform the rites or 
ceremonies of superstition or of sacred character, according 
to the viewpoint of the particular cult or inherited custom. 
No one, even the wildest wild Indian, neglected nor abused 
the sick nor the dead of his family, of his creed or clan. He 
relieved the sick and took measures to protect his dead. In 
his scheme of things the Indian on Cedar Creek in and earlier 
than 1837 removed from the large wickiup any of which he 
was bereft—his spouse, his child, or even his friend—to that 
point or place to which, near the same camp, in previous 
winters or in earlier years, he had seen others of his dead 
interred. And precisely as at earlier times, he laid his dead 
in or on the ground, in nature’s keeping. He protected the 
body as best he could from vandal beast or man. He covered 
it with leaves or snow or soil. From the bed of the ravine he 
worked a day or more carrying such stones as he could lift 
and placed them upon the grave, obscuring these with dirt 
that he carried in his basket or his blanket to help in hiding 
his sacred place, then left the friendly grass and falling leaves 
to do the rest. Loading his canoe with traps, his winter’s 
catch of furs, his spring’s run of maple sugar, and with the 
remaining members of his family, drifted toward his perma- 
nent summer home on or near the banks of the Mississippi. 
Life for him until the next fur season was with his family 
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among their patches of pumpkins, corn and beans. This type 
of human life rotated with the seasons of all the years, and 
with fortunes of life for uncounted generations. 

Some view is gained of summer life from the field notes of 
the original land survey fifty miles northeastward for Seventy- 
six and Lake townships, Muscatine County, which were being 
surveyed at the same time as Killebrew’s claim, but by Thomas 
Brown, between July 11 and September 13, 1837, as follows: 


This township [Seventy-six, which is 76 N, Range 3 West] has been 
the home of thousands of Indians, and not many years since. The whole 
range of bottom land immediately under the bluff has been covered with 
Indian diggings, as we call them, cornhills yet visible where they have 
cultivated many years ago. Indeed, I think it not surprising that either 
Whites or Indians should make this great cove a place of residence. The 
soil is in general of the first quality of prairie, the timber very convenient 
on the hillsides, and valleys which make through the bluff, and spring 
water of the best quality springs from the bluff in many places...,. 
There can be no doubt of the fertility of the soil. Many squatters prove 
this fact, having raised this season heavy crops of corn, potatoes, turnips, 
cabbage, etc. to great perfection. Many of them have now from 100 
acres down to 1% enclosed and cultivated. 


Of Lake Township Thomas Brown says: 


This township [adjoining Seventy-six on the south] abounds with an 
unusual quantity of rich soil, well adapted to the culture of corn, wheat, 
potatoes, flour, clover, herd grass, timothy, oats, barley, rye, ete¢., par- 
ticularly the three latter species of grain. Pumpkins, melons and all 
kinds of vines, onions, ete. These articles can be raised in abundance, 
and the Red Cedar river is the channel by which a market will come to 
every man’s door who may be a settler on this desirable spot..... 


Direc- Between 
Record tion Sec‘s Chains 


p i166 E 2-11 31.25 NE from this point is a cornfield 8 or 10 
acres claimed and occupied by Charley 
Phipps and Robert Holmes, who stay in 
an Indian wigwam, and claim 8% of 
, See. 2. 
pi6é7 N 2-8 60.00 Cluster of Indian wigwams, without in- 
mates 
78.21 Indian village evacuated 
p 169 E 27-34 64.40 Indian trail NE 
pi17l E 22-27 69.65 Indian trail SE 
p 173 E 15-22 58.50 Indian trail NW 
p17 N 9-10 38.90 Indian trail NE 
58.75 Indian trail NE 
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Deliv ee 3-10 20.00 Indian trail NE 
: 57.59 From this point a cornfield and cabin 
bears south, claimed by George W. Clark, 
a settler. 


And so mounds grew for an unknown stretch of time. How 
many died at each camp where there was a beautiful grove no 
one knows. But it is known that Indian children and adults 
had every illness, except venereal disease, which white men 
know; that Asiatic cholera stopped not with white victims; 
that smallpox nor yellow fever knew no color. 


Il. 
How Mounps SHouLD BE REGARDED 


Now, I don’t know what all legal rights in Indian mounds 
may be. Some good lawyer ought to make a brief of it. If 
he did, I apprehend he would find a few things which I do 
know. The owner of land on which a mound stands, according 
to Blackstone’s doctrine, holds the title to the land, owns it, 
and all the ground contains, to the center of the earth and to 
the utmost height above it. If no arrangement is made for 
burial of a human body on a man’s land, or such arrangement 
had not been made for such burial with the one from whom 
he bought the land, then that human body—yes, bad as it 
seems—that body absolutely is abandoned to, and it actually 
belongs, as ‘‘dust to dust,’’ to the owner of the ground. Others 
have no right to go upon his land today without his consent, 
and if one does he is guilty of a trespass. Yet no one has the 
right to disturb a grave without consent of our State Board 
of Health, or an order of our District Court. We have some- 
times, under the auspices of science, or out of mere curiosity, 
forgotten that the grave of an Indian is none the less a grave. 
Our health regulations require that it be shown of the dead 
on the United States standard certificate of death (Iowa Code, 
1931, Ch. 110) of what ‘‘Color or race, as white, black, mulatto 
(or other negro descent), Indian, Chinese, Japanese, or other 
race.’’? I don’t know a rule of law or ethics that justifies one 
in disturbing any grave. If it be of a dead Indian, his grave 
was, and ought to remain, as much in our respect as ours in 
the respect of the Indian. He is entitled to be undisturbed 
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until some consideration is raised that overcomes that right. 
The thing that usually is believed to overcome it is the interest 
of science, be that prehistoric lore, or the quest for Spanish 
or Mormon evidence, or such as identity of kinship. But even 
with the support of reason, one must obtain consent of the 
land owner, of the Board of Health, and of the District Court. 
But above all it is abhorrent to human feelings if one’s kin 
or kind be disturbed after going to the long rest. What culture 
is exempt, or which may say of another that its feelings are 
immune? 

Black Hawk died on the lower Des Moines River the third 
day of October, 1838. His people carried his body something 
more than a mile from his wickiup and buried him ‘‘in a sit- 
ting posture’’ in a low ‘‘mound”’’ on the prairie. ‘‘On or 
about the first day of November, 1839,’’ so the grand jury 
proceedings recite, ‘‘one Dr. James F. Turner removed the 
body.’’ Afterward Black Hawk’s widow and her friends went 
‘‘to seatter tobacco [incense]’’ on the grave. Finding it 
desecrated, they went among their few white friends and, 
savage like, declared that for the outrage they were disposed 
to avenge themselves [on the settlement]. White men, to 
appease the Indians, took them to Governor Robert Lucas in 
Burlington, who promptly sent for Dr. Turner. The Doctor 
sent for Black Hawk’s bones, that he had had articulated for 
alleged scientific purposes. Phrenology was then a new, “‘up- 
lifting’’ foree in the current of frontier life, calculated to 
earry the human race out into the fuller light of learning. 
Dr. Turner, a self-made pilot, proposed the exhibition of 
Black Hawk’s skeleton in lectures and exhibitions with paid 
admissions. When Governor Lucas’ emissary brought the 
skeleton to him, he called in Madam Black Hawk and sug- 
gested that she leave the bones of the great brave to the 
‘‘cabinet’’ of the Historical Society. She inspected this and 
found it to be ‘‘a good dry (safe) place,’’ too dry, in fact, 
for it was soon burned, and Black Hawk’s bones with it. 

There is another shocking instance of which I know. Fifty 
years ago a party from the Tama ‘‘reservation’’ of Sac and 
Foxes was trapping along an Iowa stream. Sickness and 
death came. An old lady among them died. Her body was 
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put away in the earth just where her ancestors had lain for 
generations. Some men of her race who were then young and 
who helped to lay her away, returned in 1932 as old men to 
“‘decorate’’ that grave, not with flowers, but with incense. 
They saw the grave had been violated and found the body 
had been taken away. While trading in a nearby town they 
saw the ‘‘find’’ from that grave exhibited in a store window. 
My Tama friends were deeply hurt. I don’t know whether 
the persons who ‘‘opened”’ that ‘‘mound’’ are yet aware of 
doing wrong. 

There may be some question whether we ought to treat with 
much consideration the feelings of persons of another race, 
color or religion. But I hope the time will come when no 
disturbance of any grave will be made without the knowledge 
or consent of some public authority, which keeps permanent 
records, and makes definite plans and precise reports. 

No one knows whether Indian cemeteries (mounds) are 
more free ‘‘of the dead from communicable diseases’’ than 
our own sacred acres. Our scientists set no period for vitality 
of such ‘‘germs’’ as ‘‘carry’’ diseases. The burial of Indian 
and white pioneers in Iowa, in and previous to 1837, were 
alike naked of preventive or destructive agents to disease 
germs. What stays the spade at one grave ought to spare it 
in the other, be it law, prejudice or sentiment. 

In friendship these Indian Iowa voters inquired of me, a 
minor state official, in effect this: ‘‘What shall be done?’’ 
They were asked, ‘‘What can be done?’’ Neither query has 
been officially answered to this day. Yet the questioner in 
each retains in faith and consicence the assurance that if there 
is an Almighty Judge (which the cults of both teach us), be 
he God or Manitou or both, we will some day hear one truth, 
albeit beyond the grave. 
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JOHN W. REYNOLDS was born at Afton, Iowa, October 25, 1877, and 
died in Detroit, Michigan, March 14, 1934. Burial was in Calvary 
Cemetery, Creston. He was a son of Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Reynolds. When 
he was a small child the family removed to Creston. He was educated 
in the Creston Schools, in Kansas City College, and in Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago. After being graduated from the latter at the age of 
twenty-five, he commenced the practice of medicine at Creston and suc- 
cessfully pursued it for many years. He was active in civic affairs, 
served on the City Council, was mayor, was chairman of the Park Com- 
mission of Creston, and was a leader in many local enterprises. In 1908 
he became the Eighth District member of the Democratic State Central 
Committee which he retained until 1920, In 1914 he was advanced to 
the chairmanship of the committee which he held until his resignation 
in 1924. In 1928 he became the lowa member of the Democratic National 
Committee, which position he resigned in 1929 when Governor Hammill 
appointed him a member of the State Board of Assessment and Review; 
Governor Turner reappointed him in 1931 to a full six-year term, At 
the time of his death he was on a trip east investigating the operation 
of sale tax laws in other states. To his profession and to all his public 
activities he brought great devotion and high ability. 


FranK A. BONEBRIGHT was born in Webster City, Iowa, April 16, 
1868, and died in the city of his birth March 5, 1934. His parents were 
Thomas Blackwell Bonebright and Sarah Jane (Brewer) Bonebright, 
honored pioneer residents of Webster City, the father, a member of the 
Spirit Lake Relief Expedition in 1857, the mother a daughter of Wilson 
Brewer, founder and promoter of the town of Newcastle, now Webster 
City. Frank obtained a common school education and during his earlier 
manhood followed farming. Later he was in the employ of Webster City 
and became an expert electrician. For the ten years previous to his death 
he was official weather and crop reporter for Hamilton County. During 
the last several years of his life he devoted much of his time to acquiring 
a collection of articles illustrative of the pioneer times in his locality. 
He secured the remains of the old log cabin in which he was born and 
re-erected it in his own back yard, and assembled there the results of his 
years of collections of tools, household goods, contrivances of pioneers, 
and local prehistoric specimens. In January, 1932, he and his sister, 
Harriet M. Carmichael, gave to Webster City a substantial portion of 
the old Bonebright homestead containing the log cabin and the collected 


museum, 
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THOMAS Huston MAcBRIDE was born in Rogersville, Tennessee, July 
31, 1848, and died in Seattle, Washington, March 27, 1934. His parents 
were Rev. James Bovard Macbride and Sarah Huston Macbride. He 
received his degree of A. B. from Monmouth College in 1869, and A.M. 
in 1873. He began his teaching career at Lenox College, Hopkinton, 
where he was professor of mathematics and modern languages from 1870 
to 1878. He went to the State University of Iowa and was assistant 
professor of natural sciences in 1878, continuing in that position until 
1884, followed that as professor of botany from 1884 to 1914, then was 
president from 1914 to 1916, and president emeritus from 1916. He was 
awarded the degree of Ph.D. by Lenox College in 1875, and LL.D. by 
Monmouth College in 1914, by Coe College in 1915, and by the University 
of Iowa in 1928. He was a member of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, National Conservation Association, Paleontological Society, Iowa 
Academy of Science, Botany Society of America, Iowa Park and Forestry 
Association, American Society for the Advancement of Science, and 
many other scientific organizations. Among his many writings were 
chapters in the Iowa Geological Survey, Popular Science Monthly, Science 
and other magazines. He was also the author of Botany (a text book), 
1895; Slime Moulds, 1890; On the Campus, 1916; In Cabins and Sod 
Houses, 1928. He founded the Lakeside Laboratory on West Okoboji 
Lake which is used each summer by students of the University in part 
of their work in botany and zoology. Dr. Macbride was a man of exten- 
sive knowledge in many lines, mathematics, languages and geology, but 
achieved his greatest distinction as a botanist. He was a national 
authority on fungi and slime moulds. The esthetic side of his nature 
largely dominated. He dearly loved the beautiful in nature, literature 
and art. He was one of the earliest conservationists of Iowa. His 
personal qualities endeared him to a host of friends. 


WILLARD G. FLETCHER was born in New York state February 9, 1855, 
and died in Williamsburg, Iowa, October 25, 1932. His parents were 
George and Ellen McAlpine Fletcher. The family removed to Lowa City, 
Towa, in 1857 and to Williamsburg in 1858. Willard worked on a farm, 
attended publie school, attended the State University of Iowa one year 
and taught school two years at Onawa, Monona County. In 1876 he 
entered the drug business in Williamsburg. In the early 1880’s he spent 
some time at Glenwood and at Shenandoah, but in 1884 returned to 
Williamsburg and re-entered the drug business in which he continued for 
over forty years, attaining business success. He was one of the organizers 
of the town of Williamsburg in 1885, and was a member of the first town 
council. He was a member of the local school board for over thirty years, 
was a member of the Iowa County Board of Supervisors for a few years, 
during which the present Court House was built, was elected representative 
in 1910, running as a Democrat, and served in the Thirty-fourth General 
Assembly. He was one of the organizers of the Farmers Savings Bank 
of Williamsburg, was on its board of directors for years, and was its 
president the last five years of his life. 
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Herbert GRANT CAMPBELL was born at Hale, Jones County, Iowa, 
' December 15, 1868, and died in Des Moines April 8, 1934. Burial was 
in Graceland Cemetery, Sioux City. His parents were John H. and 
Sarah A. (Pike) Campbell. His early education was received at Hale. 
He was graduated from Epworth Seminary, Epworth, in 1891, and 
received a Ph.D. degree from Cornell College, Mount Vernon, in 1896. 
He was made a deacon in the Methodist Episcopal church in 1897 and 
an elder in 1900, and served as pastor of the Methodist church at Akron, 
Towa, in 1897-99, and at Sheldon in 1899-1901. He obtained an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University, New York, in 1902. From 1902 to 
1903 he studied in Union Theological Seminary. In 1904 he became vice 
president of Morningside College, Sioux City, and professor of philosophy, 
and held these positions until 1907 when he assumed the duties of 
instructor of philosophy and psychology, which he retained until his death. 
In 1910 and 1911 he studied in Berlin and Heidelberg University, 
Germany. From 1914 he and his wife, Pearl E. (Reeder) Campbell, 
during each summer except during the World War conducted tours 
through Europe. During the World War he served in France with the 
Y.M.C,A. He was a firm believer in cooperation between nations, the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and any other agencies to promote 
peace. At the time of his death he was on his way home from attending 
at Grinnell a meeting of International Relations clubs. By his will he 
left a bequest of $25,000, the proceeds of which is to be used to bring 
to Sioux City each year lectures by the ablest thinkers available in the 
world, admission to the lectures to be free. 


Lester W. Lewis was born at Lodi, DeKalb County, Illinois, August 
8, 1860, and died in Seattle, Washington, April 5, 1933. Burial was in 
Seattle. His parents were Seth and Celina (Woodworth) Lewis. He 
attended public school, was graduated from high school in Chicago in 
1877, and from Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, in 1882. His father 
removed to Seymour, Iowa, in 1882 where he engaged in banking and 
other business lines, and Lester W. assisted as a bank clerk. In 1884 he 
established the Lone Tree Press, a local newspaper, and edited it for ten 
years as a side line to his banking work. In 1887 he was elected repre- 
sentative from Wayne County, was re-elected in 1889, and served in the 
Twenty-second and Twenty-third general assemblies. In 1891 he was 
elected senator from the Wayne-Lucas District and served in the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth assemblies. In the Twenty-fifth he was chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate. In 1894 he removed 
to Clarinda where he engaged in banking. In 1901 he was elected senator 
from the Page-Fremont District and served in the Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, 
and Thirty-first general assemblies, being continued over through the 
Thirty-first because of the then new biennial election law. Mr. Lewis 
rendered excellent service as a legislator, being a man of good judgment, 
industry and integrity. In 1907 he removed to Seattle, Washington, 


where for several years he was engaged as a banker and an organizer 
of banks. 
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ALBERT C, HOTCHKISS was born in Binghampton, New York, Novem- 
ber 21, 1842, and died in Adel, Iowa, March 4, 1934. His parents were 
William and Sarah (Gilbert) Hotchkiss. He was reared on a farm and 
aided in farm work until fourteen years old when he became a clerk in 
a dry goods store, which vocation he followed until in 1862, when he 
enlisted in Company H, One Hundred and Sixty-eighth New York Volun- 
teers, and remained with it fourteen months, or until the expiration of 
the term of his enlistment. In September, 1864, he enlisted in Company 
M, First New York Veteran Cavalry, and remained with it until the end 
of the war. In 1867 he removed to a farm in Dallas County, Iowa, near 
Adel. His abilities and interest in public matters attracted the public 
so that in 1873 the Republican party nominated him for clerk of the 
District Court. He was elected and continued to serve in that position 
six years. In the meantime he became interested in the Dallas County 
News published at Adel, and in 1879 purchased an interest in it, and 
became its editor, a position he continued to hold until his retirement 
in 1925. He was elected senator in 1895 and served in the Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-sixth Extra, and Twenty-seventh general assemblies. He served 
as postmaster at Adel two terms, one under President Benjamin Harrison 
and one under President Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Hotchkiss displayed 
rare ability as a public speaker, as a newspaper editor and as a legislator, 
and was held in high regard in his own community and in the state. 


Ernest W. CALDWELL was born in Curwinsville, Pennsylvania, June 
13, 1846, and died in Sioux City, Iowa, October 31, 1932. Burial was in 
Floyd Cemetery, Sioux City. He came with his father in the latter’s 
removal to Boonesboro, Iowa, in 1856. In 1857, when only eleven years 
old, he began work in a local printing office. In 1864 he enlisted in 
Company H, Forty-fourth Iowa Infantry and served until the regiment 
was mustered out. Soon after the war he became a printer in Omaha, 
but in 1869 aided in establishing the first daily paper in Sioux City, the 
Evening Times. From 1870 to 1878 he was on the‘staff of the Sioux City 
Daily Journal. From 1878 to 1896 he was a citizen of South Dakota, 
first as editor of the Siouw Falls Press, was postmaster at Sioux Falls 
from 1883 to 1885, was territorial auditor and insurance commissioner 
from 1885 to 1887, was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
South Dakota in 1889, and held other important public positions. In 
1896 he returned to Sioux City and renewed his editorial connection with 
the Journal which was maintained until his retirement in 1919. He was 
mayor of Sioux City from 1902 to 1904. He was a man of wide informa- 
tion, able and popular as a writer, and radiated humor and good will, 
being known far and wide as ‘‘ Happy Cal.’’ 
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Wituiam E. HavcGer was born in Washington, Tazewell County, Illi- 
~ nois, Mareh 9, 1866, and died in Long Beach, California, September 1, 
1933. Burial was in West View Cemetery, La Porte City, Iowa. His 
parents, Rev. John S. and Harriet (Lint) Hauger, removed their family 
to Waterloo, Iowa, in April, 1866, and two years later to a farm near 
La Porte City. William E. was graduated from the La Porte City High 
School in 1883, taught common school one year, received the degree of 
B. A. from Cornell College in 1888, and of M. A. in 1891. He was super- 
intendent of the schools of La Porte City for two years, and was principal 
of Waterloo Commercial College for two years. He served as chairman 
of the Republican County Central Committee of Black Hawk County for 
atime. In 1895 he was elected representative and was re-elected in 1897 
and served in the Twenty-sixth, Twenty-sixth Extra, and Twenty-seventh 
general assemblies. He was temporary speaker of the House of the 
Twenty-seventh previous to its regular organization. In 1899 he was 
admitted to the bar and successfully practiced law in La Porte City 
during a number of years. He was an accomplished public speaker and 
lecturer. The last seven years of his life were spent in Long Beach. 


CLIFFoRD B. PavuL was born at Onslow, Jones County, Iowa, June 9, 
1877, and died in Anamosa May 22, 1933. Burial was in Riverside 
Cemetery, Anamosa. His parents were John T. and Isabella (Wherry) 
Paul. He received his education in rural public schools, in Wyoming 
High School, and in Lenox College, Hopkinton, from which he was 
graduated in 1898. He was a teacher in the schools of Coggon, Linn 
County, for a year and in 1899 was elected county superintendent of 
schools in Jones County and served in that position for seven years. He 
became active in the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, was a member 
of the Educational Council, and was president of the County Super- 
intendents’ Association. He was elected representative in 1906 and 
served in the Thirty-second General Assembly. He read law in the office 
of Judge Benjamin H. Miller, obtained his degree from the Law School 
of the State University of Iowa and was admitted to the bar in 1908, 
becoming a partner of Judge Miller. He served eight years as county 
attorney of Jones County, 1925 to 1933. In 1930 he was elected presi- 
dent of the State Association of County Attorneys. He had a fine 
personality and was a general favorite among all classes wherever known. 


